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I. LESJESKOGEN—-THE AANDALSNES AREA. 


THE story which follows is built 
from actual experiences related to 
me by survivors of the Squadron. 
That, I may say, is now reconsti- 
tuted and sharing in Britain’s 
rapidly strengthening rejoinders to 
Nazi air operations. 

The story falls into three natural 
divisions: The First (Aandalsnes) 
Expedition ; Preparation for the 
Second Expedition; The Second 
(Narvik) Expedition. Between 
readers and the tellers I have 
intervened as little as circum- 
stances in the gathering of the full 
story would allow. The middle 
section is pretty well the direct 
story of the Wing-commander of 
whose activities it tells. Here I 
have only cut out the question 
and answer form by which it 
was elicited, conceiving that form 
as making for tediousness. As 
regards the first and the third 
sections, I have written them down 
as though they had been, again, 
the direct narration of one man. 
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My reason for doing so is this: 
I had first to gather the facts 
from a number of very unassum- 


ing young men who obviously . 


thought nothing of their own 
exploits, preferring—if they had 
to talk at all—to speak of the 
activities of other pilots; then I 
had to check the facts against the 
brief entries of diaries and such 
semi-official records as war exigency 
might permit me to consult; 
finally, I had to take the chrono- 
logical arrangement of facts to that 
pilot whose memory and narrative 
powers were strongest, and once 
again by question and answer lead 
him into giving me as straight-going 
a story as I had from the Wing- 
commander. As it is noticeable, 
however, that all these young 
fighter-pilots have much the same 
manner of speech and in general 
are interested in much the same 
aspects of air-fighting—though, of 
course, with differing illumination 
on other matters—I do believe that 
“~~ 
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what may be lost of diversity in 
character is compensated for by an 
avoidance of jerky patchiness. One 
thing at all events I may vouch for 
with certainty: that the story as 
told here is true and unforced in 
every detail. 


The ultimate narrator, when I 
asked him to help me to a con- 
nected story of the Squadron and 
its Gladiators, lifted an eyebrow 
and smiled wryly. 

That’s just the snag (he said). 
I can’t make up my mind whether 
to give you the song and dance 
about the men or the machines. 
Still, if I tell you about the 
one, I suppose I can’t very 
well miss showing you the other. 
It’s fifty-fifty, the two things tied 
together. Right. Let’s see how 
it turns out. 

From the start all that hectic 
preparation of the Squadron for 
action abroad was shrouded, you 
may believe me, in the hush- 
hushiest of mystery. 

An issue of maps to the pilots 
for study gave them the convic- 
tion that we were headed for 
the Near East. We saw ourselves 
in singlets and shorts under a 
burning desert sun, getting hand- 
somely sunburned with no girls 
for miles to admire it. This Near 
East report even appeared in a 
local newspaper—a bad break by 
somebody—but no great row was 
raised about it, probably because 
the report was so very, very wrong. 
There were some of us who reckoned 
that Baldy, our Squadron-leader, 
was bound sooner or later to open 
up. But for all the seeming 
inconsistencies of temperament in 
him that we banked on, he kept his 
mouth shut—the little devil. And 
though Milly, his right-hand man, 
went about looking as knowledge- 
able as Brannigan’s dumb parrot, 
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it’s a moot point if even he knew 
our secret destination until we flew 
from the aircraft-carrier about two 
hundred miles off the coast of mid- 
Norway. 

Well, then it all seemed logical 
enough—like fitting in the last 
piece of a jig-saw puzzle. Gladi- 
ators—Norway—Baldy. Of course. 
Among the fighter aircraft of 
reasonable performance that the 
R.A.F. was using then, Gladiators 
appeared to be best adapted for 
getting on and off an aircraft- 
carrier, for the flying conditions 
likely to be met in Norway, and for 
the probably crude landing-grounds 
we would find left over from the 
Nazis’ tricky occupation. And if 
Gladiators—who better to lead 
them than our Baldy? In the 
R.A.F. he was with one other 
fellow admittedly ‘tops’ in know- 
ledge of these machines and in 
handling them. 

I wish that somehow I could 
make you see Baldy. He was little 
and he was neat, a queer mixture of 
the dreamer and the man of action. 
A surprising chap. Incalculable. 
Unpredictable. You’d hear him 
sometimes talking the most ex- 
travagant nonsense, but about 
tactics or in things that mattered 
for the Squadron—though he 
loathed administration and left 
that pretty well to Milly—he 
would trot out practical common- 
sense cold enough to give you 
a jolt. Norway brought out all 
the leader in him. He had the 
Nelson touch. 

It was on the 20th of April that 
the Squadron left its station in the 
West of England. But, because of 
some mischances largely due to bad 
weather, it was the afternoon of the 
22nd before the full complement of 
pilots and machines was aboard at 
Scapa Flow. Even then rumour 
was rife. We had 18 Gladiators and 
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18 pilots—13 commissioned officers 
and 5 sergeant-pilots. We were all 
strung-up and keen to be up and 
doing. None of us had been in 
action, but we thought we’d be all 
right when it came. We were a 
young Squadron, but we’d had a 
rigorous training. 

At noon on the 24th of April 
warning was passed from the Com- 
mander of H.M.S. Glorious, our 
ship, that the Squadron was to take 
off from deck in three hours’ time. 
Weather conditions when the hour 
came were frankly rotten—low 
clouds with local flurries of snow. 
Baldy had to ask the ship’s 
commander for two of the Fleet 
Air Arm Skuas to conduct the 
flights to our destination beyond 
Aandalsnes. This— Heaven help 
us!—was a frozen lake called 
Lesjeskogen. And I don’t mind 
saying, bad scran to it! 

Baldy’s request was granted at 
once. You know the cheerfully 
obliging alacrity of the Royal Navy. 
And prompt at three o’clock (15.00 
hours as we say) the first flight took 
off, with the second of the same 
number following in half an hour. 
At 17.00 hours all eighteen Gladi- 
ators were safely assembled on 
the frozen lake. The Fleet Air 
Arm fellows who had shown 
us the way looked at the lake— 
then at us. And Im betting 
they shrugged as they waved us 
good-bye and turned to make 
back for the Glorious. 

Just as soon as they saw the 
whole Squadron on the ice, Baldy 
and the flight-commander got 
their heads together. Like the 
rest of us in coming up they had 
seen, not only that the road and 
the railway line from Aandalsnes 
to the lake were regularly pitted 
with bomb-craters, but that the 
route to the front line had 
been having the same rough 
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treatment. It showed plainly that 
enemy air activity was locally 
more than somewhat severe. The 
lines of communication for the 
Allied land forces were much too 
obviously being bombed pretty well 
as the Germans liked. Our side 
certainly did very badly need 
air co-operation. The two-headed 
conference ended with the decision 
—daring because of the conditions 
in which the Squadron would 
have to operate, but the right 
one—to carry out reconnaissance 
up the valley to the front line. 
The Squadron-leader issued his 
orders. 

Three aircraft were to be refuelled 
in the quickest possible time, and 
every man-jack of us was to weigh- 
in on the job. The three machines 
were to be in readiness, the pilots 
in their cockpits, to take off at 
once on sight of enemy planes. 
Baldy’s addendum—namely, that 
such enemy planes were to be 
destroyed without fail lest reports 
of our presence should reach the 
Nazi command, may sound like 
hot air—a pompous counsel of 
perfection. But the Squadron 
didn’t take it a bit like that. 
We knew our Baldy—though just 
then he was showing us a rather 
new one. He was the crack 
Gladiator pilot. He was sure of 
the machine and us. And then, 
he had schooled us world without 
end in fighting tactics of his own 
evolving, which he believed would 
be next to infallible. This method 
of attack, then a bit unorthodox 
but now accepted and developed, 
he had drummed into us until we 
did it by instinct. In all sorts of 
different circumstances, I mean. 
Like fingering runs, just as they 
come, on a piano. We were to use 
it on the enemy, he said, every bit 
as we had tried it out on the drag 
at home. 
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Except for the usual liaison per- 
sonnel of the R.A.F. that’s always 
around when a show like ours is 
mooted—somebody’s got to report 
beforehand, you know—the Squad- 
ron was alone in the district. The 
only R.A.F. operating from Nor- 
wegian soil, if it comes to that. 
Where normally we should have 
had some hundreds of trained men, 
experts, to look to maintenance, 
transport, administration, cook- 
house, and so on, we had to depend 
on scraped-up local labour. What 
these Norwegians didn’t know— 
and why should they have known ? 
—about refuelling and rearming, to 
say nothing of maintaining fighter 
aircraft, would fill a family Bible. 
The runway was only a cleared 
strip about seven hundred yards 
long on the snow-covered ice 
surface of the lake. There was 
no real provision for sheltering 
the aircraft or keeping them out 
of the enemy’s sight. The petrol 
had to be carried to them on 
sleighs in four-gallon cans. No 
bowsers for the juice for miles 
around. But Ill tell you more 
about that presently. 

At 21.30 hours (half-past nine 
p-m.) two aircraft were reported in 
sight. By then the first section 
was quite in readiness, and our 
chaps, all hot for the chance, 
started to take off in the semi-dark. 
But only two of the machines got 
away. The engine of the third 
Gladiator refused to start. This 
was just a foretaste of the sickening 
hindrances we were to experience 
from the cold alone. The unknown 
aircraft proved to be Norwegians, 
and the sergeant-pilots in our 
machines came back. In the dark 
and on that roughish ice both 
landed, in Baldy’s view, quite 
creditably, though one of them, 
braking too suddenly on the run- 
way, burst a tyre. 
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Half an hour after this false 
alarm, all eighteen of our machines 
had been refuelled and the bulk 
of them dispersed about the rim of 
the lake, as close to the trees as the 
snow would allow. Four were 
arranged along the runway at 
hundred-yard intervals. A guard 
was set. It had to be partly drawn 
from the pilots themselves because 
of the want of disciplined and 
reliable personnel. The standing 
orders were that, from 03.00 hours 
until dusk, there was always to 
be a section in patrol over the 
lake at 6000 feet. Patrols were 
to be of two hours’ duration, 
reliefs to be carried out in the 
air. Two sections were to stand 
by with their pilots in the 
cockpits, and a fourth section 
was to be available within fifteen 
minutes. 

Baldy and the flight-commander 
had a conference with the local 
officer of the Norwegian Air Force. 
Our leader was beginning to feel 
apprehensive of the too manifest 
difficulties of operating the Squad- 
ron from the frozen lake. There 
seemed to be signs that the runway 
was beginning to melt. Without 
immense preliminary labour the 
aircraft could be neither sheltered 
nor even screened. The pilots, 
it soon became plain, would have 
to do the refuelling and remuni- 
tioning of their aircraft themselves 
—we had only one armourer to look 
after our seventy-two Browning 
guns—and with the cold and 
the need to mount guard, it 
was painfully obvious that they’d 
be over-fatigued for reaching any- 
thing like top fighting efficiency 
in the air. Baldy therefore 
urged that other landing - sites 
should be looked for in the 
neighbourhood, and that petrol and 
belted ammunition should be 
carried to these sites and properly 
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stored. The Norwegian answer 
was that no better landing-site 
than the lake could be found in the 
surrounding country. 

In the meantime a report came 
in from Norwegian Intelligence 
that the enemy was viciously 
active in the bombing of military 
and non-military targets. Para- 
chute troops were being used, and 
the report declared—I give it to 
you as it came—that the German 
officers were shooting those of 
their men that balked at jumping. 
The report said that a number of 
men had been found, some of them 
with bullet wounds, who made out 
that they had been forced to jump 
into snow-drifts from low altitudes 
without parachutes at all. Such 
of these men as had not been 
pistolled by their officers were 
suffering from broken limbs and 
internal injuries. The trick of the 
parachute troops who survived was 
to pretend surrender on meeting 
Allied forces, and then to throw 
hand-grenades. This trick was 
being effectively countered, of 
course, but we were quite solemnly 
warned to watch out for it. Some 
of us were inclined to take this 
report for hokum, but after the 
Dutch invasion later on we were 
not so sceptical. Well, anyhow— 
on the heels of this report came 
a request from the local British 
command that aircraft patrols 
should be made, if only to hearten 
the men of the Army and Navy 
and Norwegian forces who were 
inclined to despond because of 
the unchecked air activity of 
the Hun. 

So the time passed into the early 
hours of Thursday, the 25th of 
April. About the aerodrome itself 
really heart - breaking difficulties 
were being experienced. Severe 
night frosts had gummed up the 
carburettors and controls of the 
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aircraft, and all attempts at starting 
up the engines seemed doomed to 
failure. We tried the expedient of 
emptying out the oil and heating 
it for return, but for various reasons 
found it impossible. The oil, for 
one thing, was very reluctant to 
flow. Batteries for the starters 
were non sunt. None for miles 
around. We had begun to work, 
of course, long before the given 
hour for patrol, at 03.00 hours, 
but it wasn’t until quarter to 
five a.m. that two aircraft were 
able to take off for duty over the 
base. This patrol, Joe and Bent. 
up, intercepted the first hostile 
aircraft. 

It was a Heinkel 115, a float- 
plane with a crew of two or three. 
Joe and Bent. laced it pretty 
pronto, and sent it down. Away 
in the distance, then, they saw a 
couple of Heinkel 111’s, but attack- 
ing them would have meant getting 
too far from the lake and leaving 
it undefended, with all our machines 
stuck helpless on the ground. On 
the lake all hands, Baldy included, 
were working madly to get other 
Gladiators into condition for 
taking off. They would be plumb 
at the mercy of anything that 
buzzed along. But in spite of the 
forethought of our two fellows up, 
a couple of German reconnaissance 
aircraft did manage to escape their 
attention, and dropped an egg or 
two on the lake. However, they 
did no material damage. 

The real show began just before 
eight o’clock. From then on until 
nightfall the attacks were incessant. 
The enemy, fresh out of nice cosy 
hangers, I suppose, with all expert 
assistance at hand, came in constant 
relays of three. They usually came 
in V formation—we call it ‘ Vic "— 
but taking up line ahead or splitting 
for individual attack at from five 
hundred to six thousand feet. One 
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of these approaches in Vic forma- 
tion dropped twelve bombs. That 
salvo destroyed four Gladiators 
and wounded three pilots. A 
terrible smack—exasperating be- 
cause we couldn’t get at the enemy 
in force. Baldy himself was rather 
concussed by a near-by blast, but 
he stuck it out until he was steady 
on his pins again. After the bomb- 
ing in this attack, and in the raids 
that came hot and strong later, 
the machine-guns of both front 
and rear turrets were used to 
spray our pilots and the amateur 
ground staff, with never any 
shelter nearer or better than the 
trees and the snow-drifts fifty 
yards away. 

But from that time on the Nor- 
wegian helpers practically threw 
in their hands. The officers and 
the sergeant-pilots had to do the 
rearming and refuelling of the 
machines strictly by themselves. 
We knew, of -course, how these 
things were done—theoretically. 
But on the fully equipped stations 
at home we had been used to 
letting the men do them whose 
job it was. We had nothing 
like the knack that long practice 
gives a good ground crew, and 
for want of even primitive 
equipment, to say nothing of the 
severe conditions, the work we 
had seen done normally in a very 
few minutes sometimes exhausted 
more than half an hour. It was 
hard learning. But our fellows 
stuck to the job, standing up to 
the bombing and machine-gunning 
with a kind of exasperated pluck. 
There was Phil P., for instance. 
While labouring with Baldy in an 
attempt to get one of the frozen 
engines going, he was severely 
burnt by a bomb that set two of the 
aircraft ablaze. But the stubborn 
mutt refused even to have his 
hurts dressed. He kept on until 
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he got his machine working and 
went off on patrol looking like a 
scalded cat. 

About nine o’clock Milly got 
an aircraft started up under 
machine-gun fire. He took off and 
kept the area clean of hostile air- 
craft for half an hour. The sun 
by this time had begun to do his 
stuff, and Milly’s watch-dog tactics 
enabled the other pilots to get 
another six machines away. One 
section set off for the front to 
prevent reconnaissance for the 
enemy field-guns against our troops. 
The appearance of the Gladiators 
put heart into the men in the front 
line, who cheered them madly. 
You see, the ground forces were 
doing well except for the enemy 
aircraft playing them up. Our 
other section took on patrol of 
the base. Milly, meantime, had 
tackled six Heinkel 111’s from 
time to time on his flight, and 
one of these he had sent into a 
crash with its port engine ablaze. 
I ought to tell you, by the way, 
that the Heinkel 111’s had slightly 
the heels of the Gladiators, and 
were a bit better armed in 
defensive distribution of guns. 
Some of them fired cannon-shell. 
Joe, on patrol, came across a 
Junkers 88— quite a big job 
compared with a Glad.—and he 
put three bursts into it from 
astern. But the Junkers, turning, 
forced him into a dive and got 
away before he could return to 
the attack. 

Nothing much happened for the 
next three hours except bad luck. 
One sergeant-pilot took off at about 
eleven and flew for twenty minutes, 
but in forgetfulness most likely due 
to fatigue let his engine cut out for 
want of gas at 3000 feet. He 
managed to land among the soft 
snow of the lake, quite rescuably. 
But the machine was destroyed by 
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enemy action while it was still 
stuck. 

At noon (12.00 hours, if you like), 
Bobby Mac found a chance while 
leading a patrol to bring off Baldy’s 
unorthodox attack on a Heinkel 
111. It worked beautifully. The 
Heinkel went into a spin, and 
went down. The pilot was taken 
prisoner with a bullet wound in 
his cheek. 

Half an hour later the Squadron 
had lost ten machines, some set 
ablaze by near misses and two put 
out by direct hits. The whole 
cause of these losses was the exas- 
perating delay in refuelling and 
rearming the aircraft, that in turn 
creating difficulty in starting 
through loss of temperature in the 
engines. 

The other of our Phils—R.— 
taking off at 13.00 hours, almost 
immediately found a Heinkel 111 
to lay into. He let it have 
it from astern and saw it streak 
off. But though those on the 
lake saw that it was losing 
height rapidly, it didn’t come 
down where any of our side could 
see it, and according to the strict 
rule Phil did not get credit for 
it. It was probably one of the 
many that were later reported to 
have crashed in the inaccessible 
valleys and crannies of that 
tumbled-about country. 

While Phil R. was putting bursts 
into this machine, another three of 
the same type, Heinkel 111’s, got 
over the aerodrome and put in a 
vicious attack with a salvo of 
twelve bombs, following it up with 
machine-gun spraying in a real 
good ground-strafe. Baldy and our 
other Phil—P.—were trying—one 
might say, as usual—to start up 
an aircraft. It was too hot, the 
strafe, and Baldy and Phil very 
sensibly scooted for shelter. But 
on the way Phil saw Milly floun- 
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dering through snow-drifts to a 
machine-gun post that had been 
deserted. This struck Phil as being 
a good idea, so he quit bolting, 
turned, and went lolloping after 
Milly through the snow. The pair 
manned the machine-gun, Milly 
firing and Phil feeding in the 
ammunition. The tracers showed 
how good their shooting was, and 
we who were watching danced 
with envy for the idea and excite- 
ment at seeing the Heinkels being 
driven off. In the lull that followed 
three pilots put sense into a couple 
of the Gladiators and got them 
started. No sooner had the engines 
begun to turn than a Heinkel 111, 
either fresh or returning, attacked 
the aerodrome. But, ignoring the 
machine-gun hail, Baldy and Milly 
took off. This last Heinkel was well 
away when they got up, so they 
set out to have a look at the valley 
leading up to the front line and to 
inspect positions. Nothing was 
doing that they could give any help 
in, and they made back for 
Aandalsnes via the lake. For an 
hour and a half they saw no hostile 
aircraft—and then, with the bulk 
of their fuel gone, they found them- 
selves scrapping over and around 
the lake until their ammunition 
gave out. 

Two Heinkels were attacked. 
The first went down to a full 
employment of Baldy’s favourite 
attack, and it was possible later to 
inspect this crashed aircraft. The 
mischief wreaked by the new tac- 
tics quite satisfied its chief demon- 
strator. Apart from the damage to 
the machine itself, which was deadly 
enough, the pilot had _ been 
wounded. And after the crash, 
poor devil, he had committed 
suicide. The evidence was plain. 
The victory over the second Heinkel 
was not quite so definite. Though 
it fell with its fuselage afire, by our 
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rules of scoring it was an indefinite 
win.§} Baldy then found a solitary 
Heinkel 111 on which to loosé his 
tiger. He destroyed it and sent it 
crashing, to the death of the pilot, 
down in the valley approaching 
Aandalsnes. 

Milly, now trying to catch up 
with the Squadron-leader, saw him 
turn from this single Heinkel 
towards a formation of another 
three, and burst it clean apart with 
a head-on variant of his glancing 
attack. Two of the enemy aircraft 
were in obvious difficulties when 
Milly had to give his attention to 
business of his own. This was with 
still another three-formation of 
Heinkels that were shaping for 
attack on the landing-lake. He 
silenced the rear gunners of two of 
the machines, and prevented the 
attack on the lake. The men on 
the lake saw one of the hostile 
machines make off very lamely, 
and here was another that almost 
certainly came to grief among the 
mountain recesses. 

It was now about ten minutes 
to three in the afternoon. Baldy 
and Milly were in company again, 
and they saw a further couple of 
Heinkel 111’s draw towards our 
lake. One was coming from the 
east and the other from the west. 
This was only new and welcome 
meat for Baldy. He signalled 
Milly to tackle the one that was 
coming as did the Magi, and turned 
himself to attack the other. 
Neither of the Heinkels had much 
stomach for action, and after only 
a brief encounter both quickly dis- 
engaged and made off, certainly 
something punctured, but just how 
much or how little neither of our 
two pilots thought it worth while 
to speculate. 

By this time Baldy’s guns were 
out of ammunition, except for a 
very little in one of them. He 
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decided that the time had come to 
land and re-arm and refuel. The 
two aircraft had been air-borne for 
well over two hours. Baldy gave 
Milly the signal to land first while 
he gave him cover. Milly went 
down, and the Squadron-leader 
kept patrol at 2000 feet. Within 
a@ minute or two four Junkers 88’s 
came into sight, Vic formation with 
one toggled. Baldy immediately 
went in to attack and got in a short 
burst. At that moment his main 
petrol supply gave out. He at 
once switched to the supply in 
reserve. But the check lost him 
the initiative, and he found 
himself out-manceuvred entirely. 
Cannon-shell were whizzing around 
him. So he dived away. He lost 
sight of three of the Junkers, 
but soon was made aware that 
the fourth was after him. Em- 
ploying the evasive tactics that 
earlier had saved him from being hit, 
Baldy dodged and twisted, keeping 
low. Still the Junkers came after 
him, giving him bursts one after 
the other for what Baldy later 
could see had been somewhere 
between five and ten minutes, but 
that in the chase looked like a day 
and a half. Finally, with a violent 
right rudder and a loop, Baldy got 
behind the Junkers 88 in a distress- 
fully narrow ravine. Whereupon 
the Junkers, as it were, said 
‘Enough’! and disengaged from 
action. 

In the meantime his companion, 
going to land, saw that there was 
nobody in sight about the ’drome. 
He judged from this desertion that 
the lake was in for another attack 
there and then. Immediately, with 
his aircraft just at touch-down, he 
took off again and saw the Junkers 
88’s coming in. Up he climbed and 
sailed in to give the formation a 
taste of the Baldy dosage. The 
enemy aircraft, now in line forma- 
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tion, broke from the line astern 
as Milly sailed in, and began an 
answering attack. They opened 
with the concentrated fire of their 
front cannon on the solitary Gladi- 
ator at a range of from five to six 
hundred yards. The people about 
the lake, drawn out to watch this 
epic fight, saw the shells burst all 
about the little ship. Milly was 
almost clean out of gas, and only 
one of his guns was firing. Oil was 
streaming from the engine of his 
aircraft, but for ten minutes he 
fought on, gradually finding himself 
out-manceuvred and out-climbed. 
Then, while he still fought, trying 
tactics that by his weakness might 
tempt the enemy into a disad- 
vantage, his gas failed completely. 
He went down—but was able to 
make a successful forced landing 
on the lake surface towards one 
end. 

He was examining the Gladiator 
to see what was the extent of the 
damage—part of his engine was 
gone and there were holes in the 
fuselage from the cannon-fire— 
when he found himself and his 
aircraft attacked by a Heinkel 
1ll. The attack completed the 
destruction of the Gladiator, but 
Milly came out of it with no 
damage. 

Baldy, escaping meantime from 
the Junkers 88—which probably 
had enough to do to extricate 
itself from the narrow ravine it 
had chased him into—had con- 
trived to land on a small plateau 
near Aandalsnes. He brought this 
forced landing off in the face of 
machine-gun fire from excited 
Norwegian gunners. Either from 
these or from the real enemy, his 
aircraft had been hit many times 
by machine-gun bullets. It had 
also two hits from cannon-fire. 
The latter were glancing hits 
that had stripped sizable pieces 
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of the fabric away, but they 
hadn’t any more than the machine- 
gun holing affected the plane’s 
efficiency. 

The Squadron-leader went over 
the surface of this landing-ground. 
It was only about eighty yards 
wide and four hundred yards long 
on the actual flat, but it had an 
additional hundred yards to its 
possible length in a slope to the 
sea. After Baldy’s midnight appeal 
for a site other than the lake, this 
place had been hastily prepared 
under the direction of the Wing- 
commander, R.A.F., who was air- 
attaché in the district. Baldy 
thought it would do at a pinch— 
at a very tight pinch. It would, 
in fact, simply have to do. Such 
usefulness as that confounded lake 
ever had as a landing-place was 
practically gone. The bomb-holes 
in its surface, as someone carefully 
counted, came to well over a 
hundred and fifty. Baldy sent a 
despatch-rider up to Lesjeskogen 
with orders. 

We were to take all the service- 
able planes remaining down to this 
new landing-ground at once. There 
weren’t very many. Such petrol 
and ammunition as was available 
was to be got ready for transporta- 
tion. There wasn’t an over- 
abundance of these, either. The 
machineless pilots and the useful 
personnel were to stand by for 
quitting the damnéd spot. But 
before we left the place we were 
to set fire to any of the useless 
Gladiators not already burned 
out. Baldy himself came up to 
the lake to see that his orders 
were followed. 

He found that eleven of the air- 
craft had already been given to 
the fire, either by enemy bombs or 
by ourselves. Two remained in 
doubtful condition. Certainly they 
couldn’t be flown, and as certainly 
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there were no means available for 
repairing them. Baldy stuck out 
his chin and gave the order. They 
were set alight. He had been able 
to commandeer only a _ limited 
amount of transport. But the 
remaining stores of petrol and 
ammunition, with us pilots and 
the reliable ground staff, were 
carried down to the new landing- 
field in successive journeys. 

At fifteen minutes to midnight, 
twenty-nine hours after our com- 
pleted first landing on Lesjeskogen, 
that inferno of smashed ice and 
blasting flame was evacuated, and 
the five nominally serviceable 
Gladiators were safely resting on 
their pitifully restricted new ‘ aero- 
drome.’ 

Early in the morning—it would 
be April the 26th—Baldy sent off 
a couple of pilots to reconnoitre 
for any other likely landing-places 
in the vicinity. They reported 
that none was available, though 
two might be made usable with a 
bit of reconstruction work. That, 
of course, was a laugh. What did 
we do with our five remaining air- 
craft while we organised labour 
and waited for the field to be ready 
—keep the planes in the air all the 
time ? Well, the pilots might have 
managed that between them (if 
you'd like the absurdity followed), 
but not the machines. Not one 
of them but wanted a thorough 
going-over by a sharp-eyed and 
cunning-fingered gang of mechanics, 
armourers, and riggers. What 
with combat and being hoicked 
over when freezing and one thing 
and another, they had been sadly 
maltreated. And then, our sup- 
plies of oil, gas, ammunition, and 
what not were running mighty 
low. 

All the same, Baldy had no 
intention of letting us idle. He 
sent out one section to ground- 
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strafe enemy positions in the Kvan 
district. It was said that the 
Jerries had been landing troops 
between us and Trondhjem, in 
the neighbourhood of Sundalen. 
From the air neither pilot could 
see any sign that this was true. 
The engine of one of these aircraft 
seized up hard over mountainous 
and rocky country where the pilot, 
Craigie, had no chance at all of a 
forced landing. He had to abandon 
the aircraft by ‘chute. He came 
down right where the Jerries were 
supposed to be, but saw none of 
them. Craigie was sent back 
to us by the Norwegians from 
Sundalen. 

In the meantime, the other pilot 
of the section got back to the field 
safely, but no oil-pressure could 
be got on his engine. A big-end 
seizure finished the usefulness of 
this machine, though we tried to 
ease it. It was no go. This left 
us with only three aircraft for 
dealing with Jerry. 

The Squadron-leader sent all 
three aircraft up to patrol the base 
at 10,000 feet. Soon after this, 
about ten a.m., the Germans sent 
over a number of Heinkel 111’s to 
bomb Aandalsnes, the beginning 
of an attack that was kept going 
until dusk. Our fellows tried all 
they could to get to grips with 
the enemy, but the latter were 
flying at 25,000 feet, and in our 
aircraft the oxygen supplies vere 
exhausted. Nor was there any 
oxygen to be had on the ground, 
so our pilots had the exaspera- 
tion of watching the enemy 
bomb without air interference, 
and of seeing him get direct hits 
on jetties and on an ammunition 
dump. 

During the afternoon we man- 
aged to make one aircraft service- 
able, and Lew took off in it. In 
two flights he got chances at two 
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Heinkel 111’s, one after the other. 
He got no success that was con- 
firmed, but Lew believed he 
damaged one of the hostile aircraft 
badly ; for he knocked pieces out 
of its fuselage and it lost height 
rapidly. On both of these machines 
Lew used Baldy’s raking attack, 
and he felt sure he had injured the 
pilot in both cases. In both, too, 
his first bursts silenced the rear 
gunner. Wreckage that was found 
later suggested that Lew should 
have had at least one victory 
chalked up to him. 

By this time our store of petrol 
was quite exhausted, but even if 
we had found replenishment, it 
would have now been a danger to 
fly the remaining aircraft. A good 
ground staff might have rescued 
them, but as things were they 
were on their last legs. During 
the 27th, against the chance of 
getting petrol supplies, we all 
turned-to to see if we couldn’t 
make one or two of the machines 
serviceable. We dismantled the 
worst of the planes, and used 
pieces of them to replace the 
damaged parts of the less decrepit. 
But this again was no go. There 
seemed to be always one essential 
part missing that spoiled our 
chances of replacement. 

But we did some useful work in 
research. Baldy sent some of us 
out to look at the wreckage of 
the planes the Squadron had 
shot down. There was plenty 
of evidence that the attack 
he kept advocating had done 
deadly work both on the enemy 
machines and on their personnel. 
We picked up some very useful 
information. 

Next day we were told that the 
Squadron was to leave Norway, 
or at least that part of it, that 
night. But it was already the 
next day again, though early, 
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before our ship, the freighter 
Delius, steamed out. And then 
we found ourselves in perhaps the 
toughest going of our five days’ 
experience of Norway. 

The ship became a target for 
continuous bombing attacks that 
went on from eight in the morning 
until two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The Jerries came at the ship with 
high and low-level bombing, dive- 
bombing, and machine-gun fire. 
It looked as if the Luftwaffe knew 
our Squadron was on the Delius, 
and meant to pay us out thoroughly 
for what we had done to them in 
the air. But beyond landing a 
bit of metal in the leg of one of 
our pilots, they did the Squadron 
no harm. That was thanks to the 
way the master of the Delius 
handled his vessel. He was decor- 
ated for this bit of work. In the 
finish, we got too far out to sea for 
the Luftwaffe to make easy contact 
with us, and by that time Norway 
was behind the skyline, all fare- 
wells said. 


There, quite fittingly, the story 
of the first adventure of Baldy’s 
Squadron of Gladiators ended. 
The five machines that saw the 
operations through went like their 
sister-craft to the flames—but not 
by enemy action. 

Except for the one which failed of 
gas in that last fight with the Jun- 
kers 88s, but which in any case 
carried its pilot, Milly, safely to 
the ground, not one of the eighteen 
Gladiators lost in this over-daring 
attempt to help Norway was shot 
down from the air. Let this simple 
fact be quietly digested. For it is 
in it that the magnificence of the 
exploit of Baldy’s Squadron is 
vested. Out-moded aircraft, almost 
obsolete among British fighter 
planes, in the hands of their young 
pilots these Gladiators faced, and 
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thoroughly thrashed, the most up- 
to-date machines Germany had 
produced. And that against what 
should have been overwhelming 
numbers. In one day’s fighting, 
under crippling conditions on the 
ground, their pilots asserted such 
mastery in the air over generally 
much more powerful machines that, 
in the end, the German airmen 
would not face them aircraft for 
aircraft. All the combats engaged 
in are not here recorded, simply for 
the avoidance of repetition. But 
with only eight machines left after 
noontime of that first long day, 
and seldom with more than two 
aircraft in the air at one time, the 
Squadron—with accident taking 
a steady toll of effectives—put 
eleven German aircraft definitely 
and permanently out of business, 
and probably destroyed many 
more. 

It was the conditions that 
the Gladiators and the men 
handling had to face on the 
ground, and not in the air, 
that destroyed them. Of the 
machines, as of the pilots, the 
sheerly impossible was demanded 
—and demonstrably obtained. For 
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against frozen oil and frozen fingers, 
the mere record itself asserts the 
triumph, modest though the claims 
of Baldy’s Squadron may be. By 
the hard R.A.F. rule of scoring it 
was accorded fourteen confirmed 
victories and fifteen uncertain. Yet 
the hills and valleys about the 
frozen lake of its arduous sojourn- 
ing were truly littered with the 
wreckage of German aircraft, far 
beyond the number that the 
Squadron thought to account for. 
And these the Norwegians at least 
stubbornly maintained were vic- 
tims of the Squadron’s fighting 
skill. 

So a dozen and a half Gladiators 
passed out ; but the men who used 
them with such determination and 
courage in the face of such indigest- 
ible handicapping lived to fight 
another day. And the bulk of 
them, as may be seen, fought again 
in Norway, again in Gladiators, and 
again under the leadership of their 
trusted Baldy. 

In this second expedition they 
almost doubled the record of con- 
firmed wins that the stern ruling 
they accept so cheerfully allotted 
them in their first. 


Ti. INTERLUDE. 


They gave me thirty pounds to 
equip myself for the trip (said the 
Harbour-master),} but only forty 
minutes to spend it in. It was a 
breathless rush to my tailor’s and 
the only outfitters I knew in Lon- 
don—a warren with which normally 
I have as little as possible to do. 
What did one need for meandering 
around in the Arctic Circle? I 
didn’t know. But the outfitters 
said they did. When they had 
finished with me I felt, appropri- 


ately or not, rather like a Christmas 
tree. 

It was on the night before the 
Aandalsnes evacuation that I 
arrived in the extreme north of 
Scotland. I wasn’t supposed to 
know about that event. Very few 
people were. Only, it happened 
that a War Office observer chap I 
was travelling with was forced to 
have a telephone conversation in 
my hearing. He did try to be 
obscure, cryptic, but when he was 





1 *‘ Harbour-master ’—name given in the R.A.F. to the commander of a station, 
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through I had to say, sorry, but 
I feared the underlying meaning 
had drifted into my comprehension. 
He admitted the meaning, but 
begged me to keep the news strictly 
under my hat. 

One does the job one is given, 
of course, not reasoning why. But 
that doesn’t prevent one from 
pondering, as far as one’s intelli- 
gence permits, just what the job’s 
ultimate value may be. I had 
already pondered the job that was 
facing me, and the poor view I had 
taken of it became, I’m afraid, even 
poorer still with the hush-hush 
information I had stumbled upon. 
At the same time, though I felt 
the whole thing to be rather a waste, 
there was the far-fetched prob- 
ability that this business of finding 
and adapting sites for air operations 
in northern Norway might only 
be part of a much bigger scheme. 
I had no reason to fancy myself 
more than a cog, or at most a 
small wheel, in some elaborate 
piece of mechanism. That, at 
any rate, was the soothing con- 
sideration on which I _ went 
forward with what I had to do, 
poor view or not. 

The next step in my progression 
north was to the Shetlands. This 
was done by flying-boat. Trans- 
ferred thence to a Short Sunder- 
land, I found myself seven hours 
later taking part in a reconnais- 
sance over the outer islands of 
the Lofoden Group in North 
Norway. That lasted some hours. 
At about quarter to two on 
the Ist of May, and in the 
middle of a German air-raid not 
previously noticed, my travelling 
companions and myself were 
landed at Harstadt, chief town 
on an island something to the 
east of north of Narvik. 

The first thing I had to do was 
put myself right with the General 
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commanding the British land forces 
in the district. I found him func- 
tioning imperturbably in the 
wreckage of the bombed Grand 
Hotel. He was very nice indeed 
to me personally, and nicer still 
in the matter of my mission, 
promising to see that I was helped 
to the limit or beyond. The next 
thing was to present my credentials 
to the noble earl, Admiral of the 
Fleet, who was Commander-in- 
Chief of the combined forces round 
Narvik. Signals passed between 
the shore and the cruiser in which 
he flew his flag, and I was told 
that the C.-in-C. would see me 
immediately. 

The Navy, I found, was just as 
ready to be helpful as the Army. 
The C.-in-C. called me ‘my boy’ 
almost straightaway, listened to 
me with that deceivingly blank 
look which a single eyeglass 
is apt to produce, and then to 
all practical intent just threw 
his resources at me. Of course, 
of course—I could have flying- 
boat, pinnace, tug, barges—a 
destroyer if I needed it. In any 
difficulty, I was to call on the 
Royal Navy. 

With acolonel of Royal Engineers 
who had come north with me, and 
two Air Force men, I began a 
round of the local authorities to 
discover what likely sites there 
were in the neighbourhood, and 
what was the prospect of obtaining 
labour. It was one o’clock in the 
bitter morning before I could think 
of turning in, aad until that time 
it had not occurred to me to look 
for a bed. For hours, it seemed, 
I wandered about that town, and 
from door to door, trying to find 
one. There was none to be had. 
British troops, filling the town, 
had pre-empted the lot. In the 
end I discovered a vacant house, 
and there I slept on the bare floor, 
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counting myself lucky to be wear- 
ing a fur coat. 

Next day early, at a conference 
with the R.E. colonel and the 
others, it was decided that the 
best thing to do was go on recon- 
naissance for suitable sites. The 
trouble was that there was no 
means of telling what sort of 
ground lay under the snow on 
such places as looked level enough 
over a sufficiently large area. The 
only bare surfaces to be seen were 
more or less upright, the pre- 
cipitous slopes of the mountains. 
All one could go by was local 
report, and the danger about that 
was the tendency among the 
natives to be too obligingly opti- 
mistic. It was plain that whatever 
site might be selected, and how- 
ever good might be the under- 
lying surface, weeks of work with 
the poor equipment available 
would have to be done in getting 
it ready. A mistake could be 
extremely costly in more than 
money or labour. 

Before prospecting in the little 
amphibian plane loaned me by 
the C.-in-C., I inspected a site 
which, from local information, I 
had first decided was too small. 
This was at a place called Bardu 
Foss, about forty miles in bee-line 
to the nor’east of Narvik. The 
site was triangular, about six-fifty 
yards long at its greatest measure- 
ment. Little and slowish Nor- 
wegian planes on skis had used it 
as a landing-ground. The much 
speedier Gladiators and the Hurri- 
canes which were also to come 
would need a runway of a thousand 
yards, at least eighty in width. 
Possibly by the felling of trees 
such a runway could be provided. 
Three roads from the coast came 
up to the field. All three were in 
a dreadful condition, quite useless 
as they stood. The one that looked 


likeliest for rescue ran up from a 
small port called Soreisa, and the 
next less appalling from Shoeveian. 
The first of these havens was 
twenty-odd miles from the site, 
the second nearly twice that 
distance, and both were possible 
for the landing of stores. What 
was manifest to a painful extent, 
however, was that a staggering 
amount of labour would have to 
be spent on even the Soreisa 
road before the R.A.F.’s tons and 
tons of precious stuff could be 
carried over it. The site was on 
a plateau, several hundred feet 
above sea-level, and all about it 
were mountains, those landward 
hemming the plateau in. With 
the low clouds and trailing mists 
one heard of as filling the north- 
ward valleys, it could be far from 
@ happy country for flying. But 
the snag applied pretty well to 
the whole terrain, time was 
wickedly short, and the site would 
have to do for a start. There 
might be no need to make Bardu 
Foss the chief landing-ground, 
anyhow. 

Next day, Friday the 3rd of 
May, the C.-in-C. detailed a de- 
stroyer to convey myself and my 
R.E. colonel from Hardstadt to 
Shoeveian. With us went the 
Norwegian army and air force 
attachés. We made the trip in 
order to see General Fleischer, 
commander of the Norwegian forces 
in the north. His permission had 
to be got before there could be 
any using, let alone reconstruction, 
of the Bardu Foss field. 

The fact that we were kept 
waiting twenty minutes before the 
General would see us looked like 
a bad augury. And so it proved. 
The General, if his silence meant 
anything, was not at all happily 
struck with the idea of the R.A.F. 
messing about with the Bardu 
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Foss site. And his reluctance 
became even plainer when he 
spoke. He wanted, he said, certain 
guarantees in writing before he 
consented. Item, that the British 
planes and pilots—if they did 
appear—would not be withdrawn 
from the country without his 
consent. Having regard to the 
hush-hush information I had been 
allowed to pick up in the Shetlands, 
it may be imagined that this 
demand did not alleviate my grow- 
ing discomfort. 

The General had just heard 
of our Aandalsnes and Namsos 
evacuations, as it happened, and 
had been incorrectly informed 
that one of his battalions had 
been left exposed and cut off. 
Naturally he was absolutely furious, 
and regarded us as many of our 
own people did those patent- 
leathered ‘ Allies’ of ours with the 
skedaddling habits in the last 
war. But, in addition to his not 
very well-founded causes for anger, 
there was the suspicion engendered 
by the traitorous conduct of his 
own countrymen of the Quisling 
sort to arouse distrust of myself 
and of my proposals on behalf of 
the Royal Air Force. And Heaven 
knows I was far from blaming him. 
No loyal Norwegian, knowing how 
his country had fallen into the 
hands of the Nazis, could be sure 
of his next-door neighbour’s in- 
tegrity. What likelihood, then, 
that a man in General Fleischer’s 
position would give any foreigner 
the immediate and implicit trust 
that, in my British casualness, I 
had expected ? 

As the interview dragged out 
its sticky length, my happy trust 
in British prestige oozed from me. 
I began to feel that I belonged to 
some poor, small, bankrupt and 
defaulting nation of generally in- 
sanitary habits. My protestations 
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of the purity of my own, my 
Command’s, and Britain’s inten- 
tions made no impression whatever 
on the General. He wanted his 
written guarantees: in addition 
to the item I have mentioned, 
troops in the line to relieve his 
own; supplies of guns, trucks, 
tanks, ammunition, stores, all in 
vast and—to me— staggering 
quantities. I tried to reason with 
him. I pointed out that as a mere 
Wing-commander of the R.A.F. 
I had no power to give any such 
guarantees, written or verbal. If 
I did, I would probably be shot 
at the first convenient dawn. And 
I would deserve it, because I 
should be cheating him. At the 
end of about forty minutes I made 
quite an impassioned appeal. And 
General Fleischer gave tentative 
sanction for the use of the Bardu 
Foss field. 

The qualification was this: I 
was to take the General’s Chief of 
Staff with me to see the British 
C.-in-C., and to provide that the 
staff-officer had full opportunity 
for presenting the General’s con- 
ditions to the Admiral. The 
General’s conditions, by the way, 
had by this time become some- 
thing attenuated, but I still thought 
it extremely unlikely that our 
C.-in-C. would agree to a quarter 
of them, let alone agree to them 
in writing. However, there was 
nothing for it but to see what his 
lordship would do about it. Bund- 
ling my abashed gang and myself, 
with the Norwegian C.S.O., aboard 
the destroyer, we went back to 
Harstadt and the flagship. By 
now it was late at night. 

Inflicting such a spot of bother 
on the Admiral so close to mid- 
night did not seem very politic, 
especially if he happened to have 
turned in, but the matter was 
urgent. I saw his _lordship’s 








secretary - bird, a helpful man. 
He said the Admiral was still 
stirring, and that at no time was 
there ever a fitter occasion for 
tackling him than there and then. 
If there was one thing the Admiral 
detested it was the humouring 
approach obviously postponed to 
suit his supposed moods. All the 
same, I wasn’t going to let the 
Norwegian General’s representa- 
tive place the demands before the 
C.-in-C. without giving the latter 
time to think things out before- 
hand. I still was afraid the C.-in-C. 
might blow up. So, having excused 
myself on other grounds to the 
Norwegian C.S.O., and leaving him 
to the wardroom beguilements, I 
went in to see the C.-in-C. alone. 
Merely to discover that my pre- 
cautions were superfluous. 

If anything could have rescued 
me from the inferiority complex 
the General’s treatment had imbued 
me with, and have restored my 
normal British assumptions, it was 
the calm way the Admiral listened 
to my yarn. Leaning back in 
his chair, with that seemingly 
blank look I’ve told you of, he 
heard me out with scarcely 
@ murmur. Then, chucking up 
his monocle and catching it in his 
eye, he said— 

“* Let’s try the chap with some 
whisky ! ” 

If I were suddenly given the job 
of finding diplomats, I’d pick them 
without hesitation from officers of 
high rank in the Royal Navy— 
and I’m sure I’d do a good job. 
I returned to the gunroom and 
joined my Norwegian friend, who 
was having a very nice time 
indeed. A message came in pres- 
ently that the C.-in-C. would see 
us. We went to the Admiral’s 
quarters together, quite as _ if 
this had been the night’s first 
démarche. 
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The moment the Norwegian 
soldier saw the Admiral, his mission 
went clean adrift. Nothing could 
have been happier, said the 
Admiral’s manner, than this timely 
visit from the C.S.0. He was just 
the very man he had long been 
wanting to see. And hadn’t the 
weather been simply remarkable 
—a whisky, now ? 

The C.S.0O., delighted, agreed 
that the weather had been splendid 
—and yes, he would have a whisky. 
Two fingers would be admirable. 
He got three. 

This Bardu Foss business, said 
the Admiral—it was absolutely 
grand of the C.S.O. personally to 
bring General Fleischer’s kind 
offers of co-operation. Time meant 
everything. The Royal Air Force 
wanted to get down to business at 
the earliest possible moment. And 
the great thing was to have every- 
body pulling together, British, 
Norwegian, French—Army, Navy, 
transport—the able, the lame, the 
halting, and even the blind. Every- 
thing into the kitty. But the great 
thing was to get everything ready 
for making the flying-boys happy 
and comfortable. 

It was well after midnight before 
the General’s envoy floated, as it 
were, out of the Admiral’s room. 
He had said nothing about written 
guarantees. From the first minute 
or two of the interview he hadn’t 
even thought of saying anything 
about them. All he knew was that 
the C.-in-C. thought him and his 
General the grandest of fellows, and 
that they would have all the help 
the C.-in-C. could possibly give 
them. 

Before we parted, the C.S.O. gave 
me his General’s apologies. It was 
for these, he said, that he’d been 
called back into the General’s office 
as we left Shoeveian. The General 
was sorry he had treated me so 
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cavalierly. But I wasn’t to blame 
him too severely; he had been 
labouring under a great emotional 
stress, his mind filled with thoughts 
of his beleaguered troops in the 
south. 

The following morning, a Satur- 
day, the destroyer being again at 
our disposal, the colonel R.E. and 
myself, with the C.S.O. now help- 
fully attached, were conveyed to 
Soreisa in order to make a start 
with Bardu Foss. The road from 
the haven, as I’ve already said, 
was horrible. For eight or nine 
miles we were jolted up in a taxi 
over frozen snow. Then came three 
miles or so of soft snow and slush 
that we had to negotiate as best we 
could afoot. At the other end of 
this worst patch we found a truck 
waiting to carry us the rest of the 
way up to the landing-ground. The 
truck had been arranged for by 
telephone, there being a single 
wire between the port and Bardu 
Foss. 

Back in England the cheerful 
expectation was that at least one 
landing-ground could be got ready 
inside a fortnight, but the closer 
the inspection given to the site and 
its environs the less likely seemed 
the chances of this optimism being 
justified. There was first a three- 
foot cover of snow to be removed, 
and under that—as we discovered 
—an ice layer of iron consistency, 
from six inches to a foot deep. 
According to the local experts, 
thaw could be surely reckoned on 
within a set period. It came every 
year, they said, with clockwork 
regularity. The trouble was that 
each expert fixed a different day for 
the melting to begin. The more 
hopeful (or more anxious to be 
pleasing) said it would start inside 
two or three days: the more 
anxious to appear profound set it 
as far off as a fortnight. 
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It seemed to me, since the thaw 
was not to be reckoned on except 
as a possible danger, that the only 
thing was to set about removing 
the snow and ice. What the earth 
surface was like there seemed to be 
no certain way of knowing before- 
hand. There was no certain way 
of determining that the site was 
even reasonably flat, that it wasn’t 
scored about by ditches, or that the 
snow-pall, blown smooth by the 
wind, did not hide rocks loose 
or outcropping. All these possi- 
bilities had to be chanced. The 
immediate problem, as I saw it, 
was to procure the {labour and 
the implements for shifting some 
1,404,000 cubic feet of snow and 
a possible 234,000 cubic feet of 
adamantine ice. 

The labour, at first blush, seemed 
colossal, but, provided a sufficiency 
of man-power could be found, not 
inherently difficult. I asked for the 
use of a battalion of Norwegian 
pioneers. The British General in 
command of troops said I could 
have a_ battalion of French 
Chasseurs, and the Admiral com- 
manding-in-chief offered to let me 
have sailors for the work. But the 
Norwegian General put in his 
word. He said that if any fight- 
ing men were to be withdrawn 
for the work, his were the most 
in need of a change. I agreed 
to take five hundred Norwegian 
soldiers. 

That evening, from Soreisa, I 
reported to the Air Ministry that I 
hoped to have a landing-ground 
ready in fourteen days, but that 
it would be a close thing: this 
even with the Norwegian twenty- 
four hours of daylight. 

A start was made with five 
hundred troops loaned by the 
Norwegian General. One of his 
engineers marked out the runway 
forme, and though implements were 
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primitive and trucks scarce the 
sudden ant-like activity on the site 
induced hope. The hope, it is true, 
lasted only a day or two, but it was 
lively enough in the beginning to 
let me think of hunting for the 
other sites that were wanted. 
I had to find four, including 
Bardu Foss. As the situation 
stood in Norway, it would be 
too easy for the Germans by 
intensive attack to make any 
one landing -ground inoperative, 
or even untenable. Alternative 
landing-grounds would be needed 
if our concentration of fighters 
was to have any chance for any 
length of time. 

A small Norwegian ship, the 
coaster Lingen, was put more or 
less at my disposal, and with that 
and the small flying-boat loaned 
to me by the C.-in-C., I set out on 
the hunt with another Air Force 
man to help me. The mode was 
this: we would reconnoitre from 
the air until we found something 
that looked likely, and if approach 
from the flying-boat wasn’t possible, 
I'd go by the Lingen as near the 
place as possible for investigation 
afoot, as well as seeking local views 
on the nature of the ground hidden 
by the snow. Of course we in- 
vestigated many places that looked 
likely from the air, but were 
quite hopeless when closely in- 
spected. The Lingen was a handy 
little vessel, capable of going almost 
anywhere that she could float, for 
she was an ice-breaker. I have the 
impression that I lived on her for 
weeks—quite a wrong one, because 
I never used her as a means of 
transport except when I absolutely 
had to sleep at the same time. To 
prevent, that is, any waste of time. 
Generally I flew in the flying-boat 
and got Lingen to follow on to 
some rendezvous. My normal 
time for getting aboard her was 
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between two and three o’clock in 


the morning. 
aboard her. 

But earlier on I said, the Lingen 
‘more or less at my disposal,’ of 
set purpose. It covers a snag. 
There were times, often awkward, 
when I'd be told rather sheepishly 
that I couldn’t have the steamer. 
She was wanted for a little job 
somewhere—to break up the ice 
in this fiord or other not quite 
discernible. The places where 
the Lingen was wanted always 
seemed rather vague. My sug- 
gestion that I meet up with 
her anyhow, reconnoitre and 
investigate about the place where 
she chanced to be going, never 
seemed to strike my otherwise 
most obliging Norwegian friends 
quite happily. Then I began 
to perceive what was happen- 
ing. My need for the little ship 
was being used for extracting con- 
cessions from the C.-in-C. If the 
Admiral seemed to be sticky about 
some demand for guns or the 
like (probably because he hadn’t 
the wanted material at hand), the 
Lingen was needed for other work 
than mine. The idea being, of 
course, that the Admiral would 
give in quickly rather than see 
his woolly lamb (myself) put to 
inconvenience. But a game of 
that sort couldn’t work for long 
with a man of his lordship’s 
downy calibre. I imagine he was 
beautifully bland in putting a 
stop to it. 

This Lingen racket, however, is 
rather getting out of step with 
matters at the Bardu Foss site. 
They were not going well. The 
Norwegian troops, rather lacka- 
daisical anyhow, were working 
haphazard. Nobody among them 
seemed capable of organising the 
work, creating gangs with foremen, 
setting this lot to one definite job 
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and that lot to another. And 
lacking the language I couldn’t 
make them see that for want of 
order they were simply getting in 
one another’s way. The Ministry 
had begun to be urgent on the 
question of shelters, blast and 
splinter proof, both for the 
machines and the personnel of 
the squadrons being sent out. As 
things were going, it looked as if 
even the runway would not be 
ready in time. I kept hearing 
from home that the squadrons 
were to all intents and purposes 
on their way—that they would be 
landing in a week’s, five days’, 
ten days’, a fortnight’s time. It 
was obvious that the soldiers 
would have to be replaced by 
experienced workmen under ex- 
perienced gaffers. 

Then, by the greatest good for- 
tune, a man of sense and energy 
was encountered. His name was 
Ericsson, an official in charge of 
the port of Soreisa. He couldn’t 
understand English, but an idea 
expressed in a series of crude dia- 
grams or pictures he tumbled to 
at once. He even grasped that 
the first need was to get the road 
from Soreisa up to Bardu Foss 
under repair, so that essential 
material could be carried to the 
site, and a drawing of a tele- 
phone informed him that he 
was to use that quick means of 
communication in the business. 
Within an hour or so, two or 
three hundred men were going 
up the road on skis, and begin- 
ning to work under experienced 
supervision. 

Ericsson’s fairy godfather magic 
did not end at that. He intro- 
duced me to the local leader of the 
labour organisation, and explained 
the situation. That same evening 
the labour leader appealed to work- 
men in the district by wireless. It 
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is true that he rather gave the 
show away to the enemy by being 
exact about why, where, and how 
the help of the workmen was 
needed, but he certainly produced 
results. Men immediately began 
to pour in. They came by fishing- 
smacks from all over the north of 
Norway, and they brought in a 
number of captured German lorries 
to help in the work. These came 
from a German store-ship the 
Norwegians had captured and taken 
into Tromsé6. Quite early on the 
day following the broadcast well 
over a thousand brisk men were 
on the job, real workers, and the 
dawdling troops were marching 
off it. 

Further, to put speed into the 
business, a young R.E. captain— 
name of Woods—made his appear- 
ance with an R.A.F. detail from 
England. He had worked for the 
London County Council on jobs 
where gangs were employed, and 
the chance to put order into 
this one was all that he wanted. 
While the job lasted he was here, 
there, and everywhere, up and 
down the road between the port 
and the aerodrome several times 
a day, untangling a knot in 
this place, making edges butt 
where they overlapped in that. 
And he revelled in it. A good 
man. 

Gradually and quite perceptibly 
the road and the aerodrome 
began to look practicable, the 
road of course taking shape first. 
Ruts, often waist-deep, were 
filled in with stone or wood- 
faggots, according to what was 
most suitable or handiest. Bumps 
were removed or graded. Sloughs 
were bottomed and corduroyed 
with felled trees. The crooked, 
in fact, was made straight and the 
rock-places plain (see Isaiah). To 
do all this, and for the work on the 
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landing-ground where they were 
more regularly needed, we had 
only four of the two dozen tip-up 
trucks that we were promised. 
Loads, therefore, had to be shov- 
elled or manhandled. 

On the landing-ground, as on the 
road, the bulk of the work had to 
be done with pick and shovel, saw 
and axe, muscle and sweat—and 
dynamite. The laborious process 
of hacking at the ironbound under- 
layer of ice with picks had soon 
to be discarded. It would have 
taken months, it seemed, even 
with the help of the held-off thaw. 
The ice had to be blasted off by 
judiciously inserted shots of ex- 
plosive. The removed ice, with 
the snow, had to be carted to and 
shovelled over the edges of the 
plateau, and against the thaw 
(bound to come sooner or later) 
draining ditches had to be cut 
through the remaining snow, ice, 
and sometimes through soil and 
rock, from the runway to water- 
shed slopes. The extra three 
hundred-odd yards that later were 
needed had to be cut into the 
woods and levelled off, and the 
same with a number of radiating 
roads of smaller width to dispersal 
points for the planes among the 
trees. The timber felled in these 
operations was saved for the 
erection of anti-blast screens in 
the dispersal points, capable of 
saving the aircraft from damage 
by anything but a direct hit by 
a bomb. And shelters of the same 
material, though of a different 
form, had to be built for the pro- 
tection of the aerodrome personnel. 
In this work it was good to see the 
quick skill of the Norwegian woods- 
men with their axes, and the trim 
and substantial structures they 
erected with the barked logs. A 
local painter did mass-production 
stuff for the camouflaging of the 
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plane shelters and other things 
about the landing-ground that 
might be too easily identified from 
the air. 

Incidental to the concentration 
of such a large number of men in 
a place where the normal popula- 
tion was small, quite a number of 
difficulties had to be met. Diffi- 
culties have a way of being amusing 
to look back on, but some of 
these were funny—even when they 
were in being. The Norwegians 
were extraordinarily improvident. 
They ran short of everything— 
fuel, food, tools, explosives. They 
worked entirely from hand to 
mouth, and seemed incapable of 
legislating for more than a few 
hours ahead. Constant crises re- 
sulted. Food, for instance. It 
was always a mystery to me how 
the Norwegians got along at all. 
The men who took on the rationing 
were extraordinarily casual about 
it. It wasn’t merely that they 
never seemed to think of food 
until it was actually wanted ; they 
were capable of ordering rations 
for five hundred men when there 
were more than a thousand to 
cater for. I’m sure that British 
labourers, and certainly British 
Tommies, would have raised hell 
at being fed so sketchily, but these 
Norwegian fellows stuck it quite 
happily. It was their casual atti- 
tude to the casualness of their 
caterers — ‘tout comprendre, tout 
pardonner’ made almost idiotic— 
that was so amusing. But nothing 
was ever learnt from the crisis 
that was always in being. It was 
tackled only as far as was necessary 
to carry on, nothing being done to 
avert the crisis inevitably impend- 
ing on the morrow. A week of it, 
even in the front line, would have 
driven the average British quarter- 
bloke absolutely loops. In the 
end, because transport had some- 
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thing to do with it, we organised 
a mule train for food between 
Bardu Foss and Setter Moen, a 
place a little way inland from 
Soreisa. After that, with the 
mules as a reminder, there was 
regularity in at least the arrival 
of at least the rations. 

The work on the Bardu Foss 
and other landing-grounds did not 
quite escape the attention of the 
Luftwaffe. And as a result of 
these air-raids we had more than 
a spot of trouble in keeping our 
Norwegian labour at work. Quite 
at the beginning of reconstruction 
operations at Bardu Foss, I had 
to get anti-aircraft guns on the 
site as a persuasion to the labour 
to carry on. The guns, I may say, 
were never much more than a 
‘token.’ They could not be called 
a deterrent. We humoured the 
Norwegian workmen in all sorts 
of ways, even laughed at them, 
all to keep them on the job. But 
it was only when I got the Crown 
Prince and the Norwegian C.-in-C. 
to make speeches to them—and 
to issue a few decorations for 
‘bravery under fire ’—that the 
idea got into them that they were 
expected to behave like soldiers. 
Later, when work was begun at 
other sites, I wrote a daily bulletin 
and had it translated into Nor- 
wegian for them. The bulletins 
identified their labours with our 
successes in the air, and this did 
the trick. Because, of course, 
they were grand material, these 
men. They only needed to be 
imbued a little with esprit de corps, 
to see that their work was having 
recognition, and they faced the 
music serenely. 

The labour was paid for on a 
fairly high scale, and there could 
have been quite a boom period 
for the local tradespeople if they 
had been just a little more on 
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their toes. But within a short 
time of the arrival of the gangs, 
the shops were completely bought 
out of all the goods which the 
labourers were inclined to buy. 
Possibly the war situation was to 
blame for what looked like lack 
of enterprise on the part of the 
storekeepers. But the time came 
when there was nothing the work- 
men could spend their money on, 
cigarettes or anything. So they 
simply had to keep their pay in 
their pockets. This led to a local 
shortage of currency. 

On pay-days we got the money 
from a bank at Harstadt and flew 
it to the site. With the work going 
on there the plane, of course, 
couldn’t land. The bag with its 
pay-roll had to be dropped from 
the air. The appearance of the 
aircraft with that particular packet 
(there had been times when we 
had to use the plane for dropping 
food and urgently needed material) 
became something for the work- 
men to cheer. But in the week 
that saw the major labours on the 
landing - ground completed, the 
shortage of Norwegian currency 
became acute. We couldn’t get 
anything like enough scraped to- 
gether to make up the pay-roll. 
Thinking of how British workmen, 
employed by non-English-speaking 
foreigners in similar circumstances, 
might react to a payless Friday, 
we imagined the situation could 
be very awkward. The Norwegian 
chaps, if they could do nothing 
immediately with their money, 
quite probably liked to have the 
feel of it. All we could do was to 
report that something had hap- 
pened to the plane to prevent it 
from flying that day. It appar- 
ently didn’t occur to the workmen 
that other ways of transport could 
have been found for the bag. But 
apparently it was the drama of 
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the pay-bag’s arrival, more than 
the pay-bag itself, that they missed. 
Fortunately, with the currency 
crisis abating in a day or two, we 
were able to give them the thrilling 
moment later on. 

While the reconstruction of the 
Bardu Foss field was in progress, 
three other sites had been selected 
and work begun on them. On two 
of them, Skaanland and Shoeveian, 
our trials and tribulations took 
pretty much the same course as 
with Bardu Foss. We had air- 
raids and labour trouble just the 
same. These two did not dry out 
in time to be of real use, and the 
third—well, the third almost wants 
a story all to itself. 

It was felt that, in the case of an 
overwhelming German air concen- 
tration, something in the nature of 
a hide-out, or a secret aerodrome, 
might be handy. Bardu Foss and 


the two others were fairly close to 
Narvik, and that town and them- 
selves were already having Nazi 


attentions. Reconnaissance was 
carried up north, right into Fin- 
mark. A suitable site was reported 
near the Porsanger Fiord, not very 
far from the North Cape. It was 
three-thirty in the afternoon when 
the party landed, and an hour later 
we had inspected and passed the 
site and were looking for somebody 
to go into matters with. We found 
the schoolmaster. He was a Nor- 
wegian who couldn’t talk English, 
so that recourse was had to the 
picture language. 

First it had to be explained how 
we came into the war situation ; 
simple drawing of a ship—addition 
of attacking Nazi plane with swas- 
tikas and bombs dropping complete. 
Panel, steamer sinking in smoke 
and flame. Panel, the Nazi plane 
flying away regardless—addition, 
R.A.F. machine swoopimg like an 
eagle to attack—tracer bullets 
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from the British Brownings—horrid 
disintegration of Nazi bomber. 
Panel, the Nazi bomber crashed 
and sinking into the sea, quenching 
a Gehenna of its own combustibles 
(loud cheers !). 

What were we after? Picture 
of a landing-ground with concen- 
tration of fighters. Panel, man 
with pickaxe—in figures the number 
required. Panel, man with shovel 
—in figures the number required. 
Succeeding panels of trucks tip- 
ping out snow, of pots and pans 
steaming in savoury fashion, and 
of all possible implements and 
materials. 

The schoolmaster was a man of 
quick perception, good sense, and 
energy. He produced a local map, 
and by drawings, question marks, 
and figures a census was made 
of all able-bodied men in the 
district. Then a final picture—a 
telephone. Expressive gestures— 
would he get busy? Would he 
not get busy ! 

The interview, as I said, began 
at four-thirty. By six-thirty all 
roads leading to the site were black 
with men coming at the run, as if 
in pursuit of a clanging fire-engine. 
They came with their implements 
and their rations, and apparently 
with their wives and families, a 
cheerful and eager horde of Lapps, 
all as happy as if what was offering 
had been a picnic or a bean-feast. 
They were, of course, a different 
people from the Norwegians we 
had met farther south, different 
in looks, build, and temperament. 
The Norwegians we had found 
kind and obliging by any standard, 
but those Lapps of the North Cape 
country were obliging with the 
happiest of broad grins. 

The Landsman, or Burgomaster, 
of the most important place in the 
vicinity presently appeared, and 
not long after him came an official 
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that we gathered was the borough 
or county surveyor. Between them 
they went into the census, not only 
of man-power but of the resources 
of the district, and order began to 
emerge with the settling of ways 
and means. The question of de- 
fence was gone into, but without 
much help—it must be said—from 
the local Norwegian officer of forces. 
He was one of those chirmers, given 
to hummings, hawings, and brim- 
bling sternutations when a question 
was asked him. And mostly when 
he did answer it was to say he 
wasn’t sure or he didn’t know. He 
presented a problem ; for there still 
was a great deal for me to do in the 
south, and normally this would 
have been the fellow to run the 
show at Banok. And I could see 
that if I did leave him in charge, 
he would be like the cat i’ the adage, 
perpetually, and progress—if any 
—would crawl. 

Among my landing-party, how- 
ever, there happened to be a very 
fine type indeed of able seaman, 
R.N. It will be only senile decay 
that will make me ever forget Hunt. 
The idea of creating a landing- 
ground in that waste, and of hand- 
ling that cheerful mob of Lapps, 
interested him hugely. He said, 
wistfully almost, that such a job 
was “just his cuppa tea.” He 
seemed to have a perfect grasp of 
exactly what was wanted in the 
landing-ground. 

At four o’clock the following day 
our amphibian landed on the site. 
It had been decided that the 
county surveyor was to tackle the 
work under contract, and that 
Hunt, A.B., was to remain as 
general supervisor. The amphibian 
flew away, carrying the local burgo- 
master—bursting with pride and 
importance—back to his village. 
Hunt, A.B., who knew no word 
of Laplandish or Norwegian, was 
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left to carry on all alone in that 
outlandish spot, among gangs of 
people none of whom knew a word 
of English. 

Bardu Foss and the other sites 
occupied all my attention for quite 
a time. Up in Banok, I knew, the 
Gulf Stream would be melting the 
snow, though the Fiord would have 
pack-ice in it for three weeks. Then 
at last I found time to go north to 
see how the job was progressing 
under Hunt, A.B. 

My volunteer supervisor, at my 
first sight of him, was in the back 
of the very biggest saloon car I 
have ever seen in my life. With 
him was the prettiest girl in the 
countryside. He had, moreover, 
done his job—and if collectively 
that does not indicate initiative, 
Td like to know just what would. 
He was in civilian kit—Heaven 
alone knows where he managed 
to get the outfit! He hoped I 
didn’t mind the change in his 
appearance, the ‘liberty,’ but he 
felt that the Lapps wouldn’t 
respect him enough if they knew 
he was only able seaman. Just 
how much the ‘civvies’ had to 
do with it I wouldn’t like to guess. 
Remembering the man himself I'd 
be inclined to say, not a great deal. 
But he had made himself the most 
important man in the place, the 
absolute boss. The grinning gangs 
were eating out of his hand, so to 
speak. By some means or other 
he had managed to get the chirm- 
ing Norwegian officer removed— 
on the grounds, it appeared, of 
lunacy! There was a suggestion 
that he had even got the chap 
locked up. 

It was apparent that this British 
seaman had been waiting all his 
life for just the opportunity Banok 
had put into his hands—and here 
I am talking strictly of the job he 
had sought. He had done it magni- 
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ficently. The landing-place was 
almost complete, runways and 
dispersal points, shelters and every- 
thing according to my lay-out, 
ship-shape and Bristol fashion. 
The Norwegian defence troops 
were strictly on their duties, follow- 
ing orders that this resourceful 
sailor had made out for them. 
Finally, he presented me with an 
impeccable report of the daily 
progress of the reconstruction and 
of all matters he regarded as of 
importance, a fine report, well 
written, neat, precise—a model. 
This, with the manifest evidences 
of its exactitude, won him pro- 
motion to petty officer and the 
Medal of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

And that, I think (said the 
*‘ Harbour-master ’), is about all I 
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have to tell of the preparations I 
was lucky enough to have to see 
to for the coming of the Gladiators 
to the Narvik area. The aircraft 
flew off H.M.S. Furious on the 
21st May to Bardu Foss at 02.00 
hours in miserable weather, with 
low cloud and very limited visi- 
bility. I could tell you of the 
anxious hours in the early morning 
that I spent with only three 
machines out of eighteen on the 
landing-ground, long after the 
complete Squadron was due to 
arrive. But that, as I understand 
you, belongs to someone else’s 
story. 


It does. The narrator of the 
‘frozen lake’ story goes with the 
Gladiators to the Narvik-Bardu 
Foss area in ‘Maga’s’ next number. 








THE SICK BEE. 


BY JOHN CROMPTON. 


THE members of certain bee 
societies may frown when they 
see this article. They maintain 
that beekeepers must not mention 
bee diseases—not to the general 
public, at any rate. Quite why, I 
do not know. I suppose they 
think people might refuse to buy 
honey lest they should catch some 
mysterious. bee complaint. As 
well might the public refuse to 
buy bread because the baker’s 
infants were not immune from 
mumps. This is not a good 
illustration, because there is a 
certain amount of logic in it. 
One can catch human diseases in 
many devious ways; under no, 
circumstances can one catch a 
bee disease, unless one is a bee 
oneself, or at any rate an insect. 


Still, apart from that, the topic 
of diseases—bee or otherwise—is 
not of great appeal, so I will say 
hastily that I am only going to 


deal with one disease. It was a 
disease that had far-reaching con- 
sequences and many unexpected 
turns. Moreover, strictly speak- 
ing, it was not a disease at all: 
it was an attack by one British 
insect on another. 

In 1904 beekeeping in Britain 
was booming. A new type of 
hive and various recently invented 
gadgets had enabled 100 or 200 Ibs. 
of honey to be gathered where but 
20 or 30 were obtained before. 
The market, in short, was ‘ active,’ 
and the sale of bees alone an ex- 
tremely profitable side-line. Of 
course, at the rate things were 
going, a slump was bound to 
come. Bees, like cattle, must 
have pasturage. There is always 
a saturation point. Knowledge- 


able beekeepers foresaw and 
dreaded this slump. The slump 
came, but not in the way 
they expected. It came from 
lack of bees and not from too 
many. 

I remember being impressed in 
my youth by the story of the 
prophet in Roman times who kept 
calling out in the arena. At that 
time mass executions of Christians 
were extremely popular. So much 
so that even the vast amphi- 
theatre of Rome could by no 
means hold all the spectators. 
The result was confusion and a 
lot of treading underfoot of spec- 
tators and a lot of protests at the 
bad management to the Emperor. 
Loud above these protests, every 
day, rose the voice of the prophet 
spectator: In but a few days more 
there will be room and to spare. 
There was an ominous edge to 
these words which came true 
when Rome was smitten with a 
fell disease and the amphitheatre 
became half empty. Incidentally, 
the prophet was executed. No 
such voice called out to  bee- 
keepers at the beginning of this 
century, but if it had it would 
have been equally apt. A fell 
disease was on its way which 
threatened no less than the com- 
plete extermination of the honey- 
bee. 

It was in Newport, Isle of 
Wight, in this same year of 1904, 
that a beekeeper, talking with 
fellow beekeepers, mentioned the 
peculiar behaviour of two of his 
hives. No one took much notice ; 
all were too busy talking about 
the peculiar behaviour of some of 
their hives; for bees are always 
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doing peculiar things according 
to their ‘ owners,’ and the ‘ owners ” 
—to hazard a guess—do even 
more peculiar things according 
to the bees. However, a few 
weeks later, one of the beekeepers 
of the party asked the first to 
state exactly what it was his bees 
had been doing when he was 
talking the other day. The first 
beekeeper did so. Boiled down, 
his story was that his bees had 
got very fat and were holding 
processions—large processions that 
marched every day steadily and 
orderly out of the hive and con- 
tinued their progress like a moving 
carpet along the grass. They 
seemed full of the joy of life; for 
as they marched they waved 
their wings exuberantly, and, like 
schoolboys, climbed up all the tall 
grasses they encountered. This 
would go on for some time, and 
then a more sober attitude would 
come upon them. They would 
split up into small groups that 
would crowd together on any 
raised place such as a stone or 
clod of earth, and there stand, 
heads bowed down as if in prayer. 
The symptoms really were not 
unlike those of some Welsh Re- 
ligious Revival, except that there 
was no singing. The second bee- 
keeper said that it was strange, 
but three of his hives were 
doing the same thing, and he 
was worried about it because 
none of those processions ever 
returned. 

Whatever was the cause of this 
behaviour among the bees it caught 
on. The next year almost every 
apiary in the Isle of Wight had 
one or more of these peculiar 
hives, and the year after that 
there was hardly a stock which 
was not, so to speak, walking out 
on itself. Obviously something 
was amiss. The Board of Agri- 
culture, badgered into it, sent an 
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inspector down, and later, on his 
recommendation, a scientist. In 
1908 the scientist was able to 
report that all the original stocks 
of the Isle of Wight were exter- 
minated, and that stocks imported 
since were in the process of being 
exterminated too. 

The Isle of Wight is, normally, 
a good place for bees, and large 
returns are obtained. But few 
people now envied beekeepers who 
lived there. That was all it 
amounted to; the rest of Britain 
said it was just too bad for the Isle 
of Wight. We should feel the 
same if we heard there was some 
peculiar complaint among the 
sheep, for instance, of the Isle of 
Skye—amildly sorry for the Isle of 
Skye. That attitude, however, 
changed very abruptly in 1909, 
when bees affected with what 


-was now known as the Isle of 


Wight Disease were found in 
Hampshire, and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards in Sussex. After 
that the plague spread like a 
prairie fire through the whole of 
Britain. 

The Board of Agriculture, thor- 
oughly roused at last, appointed 
a board of scientists from Cam- 
bridge to investigate. Their in- 
vestigations took a long time, but 
in 1912 they issued their report. 
There is a well-known bee disease 
called Nosema. The scientists 
said that they had found Nosema 
spoors in many of the affected 
bees, and that Nosema was the 
trouble. They did not put it 
quite in that way, for it was an 
exceedingly long report, but that 
was what it amounted to: they 
had found the disease, and it 
was Nosema. The only other 
thing of real interest in their 
report was a suggestion that the 
disease should now be called 
Microsporidiosis. One can well 
understand how a word so easy 
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to pronounce as Nosema must 
have grated on scientific ears. 
Having come and seen and con- 
quered, they then went back 
to their normal activities in 
Cambridge. 

Quite what good they thought 
they had done it is difficult to 
understand. No cure had been 
suggested or even looked for, and 
bees were still dying in vast quan- 
tities all over the country. More- 
over, a lot of people were puzzled. 
When learned men state a fact in 
a voluminous report one feels it 
impertinent to doubt their word. 
The Isle of Wight disease was 
Nosema. They had said so. And 
Nosema spoors had been found 
in the stomachs of infected bees. 
Quite. But why was it that other 
bees obviously and definitely in 
the last stages of Isle of Wight 
disease were free from any spoors 
of Nosema? That had not seemed 
to bother the Board of Scientists 
or, strangely enough, the Board 


of Agriculture. But, as I say, it 


bothered some people. Among 
these were two Scotsmen, and the 
more they thought about it the 
more dissatisfied they were, until, 
in the end, they decided to investi- 
gate on their own account. But 
money was needed.  Investiga- 
tions of this nature may take 
years, and scientists must live. 
It was no use applying to the 
public. The public is not inter- 
ested in bee diseases. All the 
public wants is honey, and it 
thinks that a creature like a bee 
has no right to have a disease 
in any case. Luckily, in the end, 
a Mr Wood of Glassel stepped 
into the breach and provided 
the bulk of the funds. Doctors 
Rennie and Anderson of Aber- 
deen University then began their 
investigations. 

They started full of hope, but 
at the end of five years they had 
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accomplished exactly nothing. The 
disease eluded them. No germ or 
spoor of any kind could be found 
except, occasionally, Nosema. And 
they still held to their first opinion 
that, if Nosema was the cause, its 
spoors would be found in every 
bee examined. It says much for 
their dour northern persistence 
that they went on. But they did. 
At least Dr Rennie did. Dr 
Anderson may have done so also, 
but his name drops out of the 
later reports. Then came one of 
those chance discoveries that so 
often (more particularly in chem- 
istry) have proved a_ turning- 
point. A Miss Harvey, one of Dr 
Rennie’s assistants, while examin- 
ing a dissected bee, found a mite 
in the upper portion of the lung. 
No one thought anything of it, 
and she less than anyone else. 
In fact she did not mention it 
for some time. Mites are often 
found on bees, though none so 
far had been found in them. In 
any case the symptoms of Isle of 
Wight disease were swollen abdo- 
men and dysentery. Naturally 
the germ was looked for in the 
stomach and intestines. The in- 
ability to fly was put down to 
general weakness; for flying to 
the bee—with its small wings— 
is a feat of tremendous energy, 
demanding eight times the exer- 
tion of walking. By now Dr 
Rennie feared that the germ was 
one of those baffling filter-passing 
organisms such as defy detection 
in several human complaints. He 
was interested when he heard 
about the mite, though he re- 
garded it as of no importance. In 
his spare time he looked for 
others. He found them, and 
gradually the fact emerged that 
every bee infected with Isle of 
Wight disease had mites in the 
top tubes of the lungs. At long 
last they were on the scent. 
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Probably the truth dawned sud- 
denly on Dr Rennie. These mites, 
and not a germ, were responsible 
for the disease. The mites invade 
the two big tubes in the upper 
portion of the thorax. These two 
tubes supply oxygen direct to the 
wing muscles. If the tubes are 
choked with mites, the wing muscles 
can get no oxygen. Therefore the 
bee cannot fly. As for the swollen 
abdomen and the dysentery, that 
also became clear. The cleanly 
habits of the bee were responsible. 
A creature that cannot tolerate a 
speck of dust naturally does not 
allow the voiding of feces inside 
the hive. Even in the cold of 
winter a bee must wait till it can 
go outside. As a result of this age- 
old prohibition the bee has become 
practically incapable of voiding 
its feces except on the wing. When 
it cannot fly, therefore, its waste 
matter accumulates and dysentery 
ensues. It is at this stage that 
the bee walks out of the hive to 
die. The first few bees are un- 
noticed, but once it has got a 
footing the mite breeds rapidly. 
Pregnant females in numbers emi- 
grate from the first bee infected 
and invade other bees, from each 
of which in due course emerge 
other bands of pregnant female 
invaders. The whole hive becomes 
infected with some stage of the 
disease, so that every day large 
numbers of those about to die 
march out. 

The problem was solved, though 
it had taken twenty years to 
solve it. In honour of the man 
who supplied the funds the mite 
was called Acarapus woodi. The 
indefatigable Dr Rennie now set 
out to find out all about its life- 
history. It was a difficult task, 
but he succeeded. We will not 
go into it here, but we may 
as well mention one or two 
points about this hitherto un- 
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known insect. It is a mite a 
quarter the size of the common 
cheese mite, and therefore invisible 
(just) to the naked eye. It is 
@ perfect insect, having a breathing 
apparatus exactly similar to that 
of the bee, laying eggs which turn 
first into nymphs and then into 
mites. It has six legs and a 
pointed snout, with which it can 
puncture the lining of the tube 
wall and suck the bee’s blood. In 
place of a tail the female has one 
long hair and the male three. 
The males are the stay-at-homes ; 
only the females migrate and 
found fresh colonies in other 
bees. 

The problem was solved, cer- 
tainly, and scientists everywhere 
(except, presumably, those at 
Cambridge) felt pleased about 
it. Beekeepers were not quite 
so pleased. One supposes that 
they were interested in the dis- 
covery, but one could not ex- 


pect them to be exactly jubilant 


over the fact that their bees were 
dying from mites in the lung instead 
of germs in the stomach. The sad 
fact was that beekeepers (and bees) 
were no better off than they had 
been before. What they wanted 
was a cure; something which 
would kill the mites in the lungs 
without killing the bee—not an 
easy thing to find. To get a 
picture of the difficulty and the 
comparative size of the mites, you 
must imagine a man with his 
bronchial tubes full of cockroaches. 
Something has to be found that 
that man can breathe in to kill 
those cockroaches. There are many 
agents which would do this—but 
they would also kill the man. 
An added difficulty was that the 
eggs of the mite must be destroyed 
also at one and the same time. 
Dr Rennie now set himself the 
task of discovering a cure. We 
have seen that he was no defeatist ; 
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that he went on and on. He did 
so now, yet in the end he was 
forced to announce definitely and 
sorrowtully, but without equivo- 
cation, that there was no cure for 
Isle of Wight disease—or Acarine, 
as it was now called. Science, in 
short, threw up the sponge. 

Then came another surprise. 
Where scientists with their know- 
ledge, apparatus, and paid time 
failed, a stationmaster succeeded. 
A Mr R. W. Frow, stationmaster 
of Wickenby, Lincs., announced 
in a bee journal in 1927 that he 
thought he had discovered a cure. 
He gave the prescription too, and a 
remarkable mixture it was, includ- 
ing petrol, nitro-benzine, and saffrol 
oil. The idea was to apply it to 
the hive on a pad so that the 
fumes permeated the whole hive. 
The bees (he said) would breathe 
it and (perforce) the mites, and 
the mites would be killed and the 
bees would not. Not only this, 
he claimed that it would kill the 


eggs of the mites as well. A 
number of beekeepers tried it 
immediately, including several of 
that class who think that if a 
stipulated dose of medicine is 
doubled it will do twice as much 


good. I had a friend like this 
who had a dog with worms. He 
bought a strong medicine, starved 
the dog for twice as long as the 
instructions directed, and gave 
four times the required dose. 
He was fed up with those worms 
and wanted to kill them properly. 
Whether he did or not he certainly 
killed the dog, He then wrote an 
abusive letter to the proprietors, 
and warned all and sundry against 
the medicine in question. That is 
exactly what happened with Mr 
Frow’s remedy. Certain people 
made doubly sure of killing the 
mites, and then wrote to bee 
journals saying that they found 
all their bees dead the next 
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morning. Those who gave the 
correct dose were not in a position 
to give an opinion. Even on bees 
dissected and examined it is a 
month before any result can be 
seen. It may be four months 
before the ordinary beekeeper can 
be sure his stock has been saved. 
Once these overdosers gave their 
verdict the usual crowds who decry 
anything new arose and in various 
papers poured scorn on Mr Frow. 
To make matters worse, Mr Frow’s 
first suggested dosage was a little 
on the strong side, and some stocks 
died. The one and only cure for 
Acarine disease went within an ace 
of being stillborn. Then the third of 
the trio who saved our bees arose. 
This time it was an army man (a 
strange trinity: a scientist, a 
stationmaster, and a soldier). The 
task of Colonel Holsworth of 
Devonshire was less spectacular, 
but it came at a crucial time. 
Instead of joining the pack now 
in full cry running down Mr 
Frow, this private beekeeper con- 
ducted a series of the most pains- 
taking and exact experiments. 
He sacrified his stocks wholesale, 
but in two years he found that the 
cure was a cure, and he ascertained 
the correct dosage—and it is a 
hair’s-breadth matter when both 
the mite and its host are breathing 
in a poison: fortunately the mite 
is a little more susceptible. And 
here it must be added that Mr 
Frow—who could have made a 
fortune—gave his discovery to 
the world free, gratis, and for 
nothing. Already Acarine was 
appearing on the Continent. It 
would have spread. But for him 
the honey-bee—in the Old World 
at any rate—might have become 
extinct. 

And so, in twenty-five years, 
the mysterious bee disease that 
first appeared in the Isle of Wight 
was conquered. The question 
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may be asked, if the disease spread 
so fast and was so devastating, 
how was it that any British bees 
survived at all? The answer is 
simple: none did. The bee that 
worked in our gardens twenty 
or so years ago is with us 
no longer. It is a pity; for it 
was a splendid bee and knew 
our climate (or rather its own 
climate, for it had been in 
Britain long before mankind) as 
no bee knows it now. For while 
the disease was striking down 
British bees, beekeepers were busy 
importing other races. French, 
German, Russian, Italian, and other 
stocks of bees were shipped to this 
country in large quantities. This 
was not only to keep up the 
supply; the idea was prevalent 


that since it was British bees that 
had been attacked, the bees of 
other countries might be immune. 
And for every new race imported, 
the cry went up that a ‘ resistant’ 
breed had arrived. Of course, it 


was only a matter of time. Acara- 
pus woodi cares nothing for the 
nationality of its host ; it invaded 
one and all, and when the jubila- 
tions were reaching their loudest 
the dreaded symptoms appeared 
and the processions started. The 
finding of a ‘resistant’ bee was 
all the rage then. Actually the 
bee has as much hope of being 
resistant to the mite as a man 
has of being resistant to fleas. 
Lastly came Dutch bees, and this 
time the cry went up so loudly 
that a resistant race had arrived 
that the Government took a hand 
and brought them over by the 
ship-load. They did seem immune, 
too. While other stocks were 
dying they remained unaffected, 
and great was the rejoicing. But 
at last they, too, began to ‘ crawl.’ 
Their seeming resistance was due 
to the fact that they bred so fast 
and swarmed so much that they 
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almost kept pace with the ravages 
of the mite. Not quite. The end, 
though protracted, was equally 
sure. So now we have a mixture 
of all these races. British blood is 
there, but nowhere is it pure. 

The origin of this wretched 
mite is still unknown. Actually 
it was only due to a slight lapse 
on Nature’s part that it was able 
to attack bees at all. Bees (and 
all insects) have a far more efficient 
breathing apparatus than any 
animal. Animals breathe through 
one small tube which is also used, 
in part, for the conveyance of 
liquids and solids—a very poor 
and rather dangerous arrangement. 
Insects breathe through a whole 
crowd of tubes relegated to that 
purpose only and which do not 
interfere with the mouth and 
throat. This is why insects have 
such amazing vitality and can 
fly and dart about all day (and all 
night as well) without any ex- 
haustion. These tubes are all in 
the thorax, and are very small 
except for the two main tubes 
called the trachew, which have 
been mentioned before as supplying 
oxygen to the wing muscles. The 
openings to these two tubes (called 
the spirew) are also comparatively 
large, and therefore are a possible 
source of invasion by germs or 
very small mites. To guard against 
this they are provided with a 
‘shutter,’ which operates much in 
the same way as our noses when 
we sneeze. Now with bees this 
shutter does not operate properly 
until they are five days old. After 
that itis perfect. I cannot say why 
this should be, but it is so. And 
those five days are the mite’s 
opportunity. A bee over five days 
old is quite immune from Acarine 
—provided it has not already 
contracted it. But once Acarapus 
woodi is in a hive those five days 
are quite sufficient for its purposes. 
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To go back, where did Acarapus 
woodt come from? It was in 
Britain somewhere in 1904, and 
it had already developed its life- 
cycle in the interior of some insect 
—but not, until then, in the bee. 
One thing is proved and known, 
it cannot ‘crawl about.’ It can 
only invade another bee by direct 
contact, shoulder to shoulder, so to 
speak. Dr Rennie examined insects 
of every sort: wasps, bumble-bees, 
flies, ants, and others. In the 
trache of none did he find any 
trace of invaders. Still, this proves 
nothing. I think we may assume 
that in some place, some time 
round about 1904, a bee rubbed 
shoulders with some insect that 
was the normal host of Acarapus 
woodi. Probably it was in a spider’s 
web. At any rate it was a chance 
encounter that might not have 
happened again for another thou- 
sand years, if at all. By a mere 
fluke like this was our British bee 
exterminated. 


I well remember the time I 
found Acarine among my own 


bees. In the long-suffering pages 
of this magazine I have told how 
I bought a stock of bees from a 
lady and how they became vicious 
and swarmed. The swarm I 
gladly allowed to go away, but the 
parent stock remained. It was 
my first full season of beekeeping. 
I had studied bee literature inten- 
sively and bought a microscope— 
quite a good one, though all I 
had done with it so far was to 
examine bees’ legs and things like 
that, for which it was eminently 
unsuited, the lowest-powered lens 
being much too strong. Later 
that year I attended a course of 
beekeeping at an Agricultural Col- 
lege, and with colossal cheek 
joined the advance class instead 
of keeping to my proper sphere 
with the beginners under a lady 
mistress. In this class I learned 
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to dissect bees for Acarine 
Nosema and to stain slides and 
spoors and what not. It was 
three days after this course that, 
looking at the brown hive that 
housed the vicious stock, I saw 
a bee trying to get home by 
crawling up a blade of grass 
and signalling wildly with its 
wings. It was a very fat bee, 
and one wing stuck out at right 
angles. Then another bee walked 
out of the hive in a meditative 
sort of way and promptly fell off 
the alighting board. This one also 
climbed a blade of grass, tried to 
take off, and fell to earth again. 
On a stone near-by were three 
bees, heads close together, a 
motionless group. These were 
the external symptoms of Acarine 
—the old, notorious Isle of Wight 
disease. Yet with five bees only 
it was nothing to go by. A slight 
attack of ordinary dysentery due 
to unsuitable food or a damp 
hive, poisoning through contact — 
with sprayed plants, wounds, old 
age: all these would produce 
similar symptoms. The only sure 
external sign of Acarine is what 
beekeepers call ‘mass crawling’ ; 
in other words, large-scale emigra- 
tion on foot—though the one 
wing stuck out at right angles is 
always a little bit suspicious. I 
put one of the motionless three 
into a matchbox. Beyond moving 
its legs very slightly it did not 
seem to care where it went. I 
put it into a small glass tube 
containing bits of blotting-paper 
soaked with nitrate of ether. This 
is supposed to be a_ painless 
anesthetic and killing agent, but 
its effect on that bee was astound- 
ing. I expected to see the already 
barely animate form go limp and 
lifeless; instead, the bee reacted 
as one restored to the full vigour 
of life. It made that small tube 
literally hum, and dashed itself 


and 
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about so rapidly I could hardly 
see it. I no longer use this alleged 
painless method of killing the bees 
I dissect; I simply jerk their 
heads off with a pair of forceps. 
The bee died eventually, and I 
pinned it to a cork and began to 
dissect. I took off the head, 
the two front legs, and the ‘ crown,’ 
and exposed the chest; then 
looked for the two main lung 
branches, or trache, with a pocket 
lens. I saw them, tiny filaments. 
At the college I had got them out 
and on to the glass slide into a 
drop of water after about six 
attempts. The average was the 
same on this occasion. With 
infinite care I seemed to get that 
filament on to the glass slide, but 
all I saw through the lens was a 
string of muscle. Under the 
microscope the trache is quite 
unmistakable. It is a great tube 
reinforced with spiral wire like a 
powerful delivery hose. I carved 
up the three on the stone to no 


purpose except to give them a 
quicker release, did the same to 
the bee on the blade of grass, and 
then hunted for the last one. It 
took me a long time to find her, 
for she was on the move, but I 


spotted her at last. And this 
time I got the trache out intact. 
I pressed the top slide over it, 
adjusted the light, and focused 
it. I moved the slide slowly, 
and the great corrugated pipe 
came into view (the way the 
microscope transforms the insig- 
nificant into something massive, 
detailed, and wonderfully finished 
seems to me quite as remarkable 
as the fairy wand of stories). I 
made the slide travel slowly, and 
the pipe passed along the lens like 
some endless structure. And then 
I stopped. In the centre of the 
tube was a moving creature: a 
thing like a tortoise, that waved 
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six legs in the air. The legs 
were thick and puffy, and each 
was armed with three long taper- 
ing claws. It had a pointed snout 
like a drawn-out pig’s, and a long 
hair in place of a tail. Here in 
the flesh, alive and kicking, was 
Acarapus woodi. The dread in- 
fliction of the Isle of Wight had 
come upon my hives ! 

I do not know whether sorrow 
at having the disease or jubilation 
at having myself, alone and un- 
aided, dissected and found the 
living cause possessed me at that 
moment. On second thoughts, I 
do. It was jubilation. I know 
I fetched my wife to come and 
see it, which she did, and when 
she had inspected the apparent 
nothingness that was on the slide 
beneath the lens, kindly said that 
she thought it was very clever of 
me to have found it, with which I 
agreed. This was a single female 
invader, and could not itself have 
caused the distress and illness of 
the bee. There are two of these 
pipes. I had only the one. Doubt- 
less the other was choked with 
mnites. 

You may ask, why all this fuss ? 
This Mr Frow has apparently 
invented a cure—go and apply it. 
It is not quite so simple as that. 
Firstly, if the mite is in one hive 
it is almost certainly in the others 
as well; all must be treated. 
Secondly, the highly volatile fumes 
of Frow’s mixture have (as can be 
imagined) a stupefying effect on 
the bees, and stupefied bees are 
not much use at guarding their 
stores. The prowling robber bee 
that is always with us detects the 
strange scent, and being a curious 
as well as an evil customer, investi- 
gates. To her delighted surprise 
the guards seem to be in a sort 
of trance. She winks to herself 
as she slips in, gets a load of 
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honey, and goes on her way re- 
joicing. An hour later the treated 
hive will be hardly visible for the 
enveloping crowd of shrieking, 
looting bees, and next day there 
will be nothing much of it left to 
treat. So the bees must be shut 
in for at least a fortnight, and one 
can only do this in winter. Thirdly, 
a ‘cure’ for bees is not what we 
would consider a cure as applied 
to ourselves. It is as if a man 
went to a doctor and said he felt 
ill, and the doctor examined him 
and said, Yes, he had such and 
such a disease, but he must not 
worry because there was a splendid 
cure for it now. He would die, 
and so would all his children, but 
the children yet to come would 
be saved if he took this bottle of 
medicine and used it as directed. 
This is all the consolation the bee 
gets. She must bring up young 
quickly to take her place, for she 
herself is doomed. To bring up 
and feed young in sufficient num- 


bers to carry on is exacting work. 
A badly disease-ridden hive could 
not do it. So it is only those who 
are not too far gone by winter 
that can be saved. 

The brown hive was not one of 


these. Still, I got a lot of fun 
out of it, and I saved the others. 
At the first opportunity I shut 
them all up and began the treat- 
ment. The treatment over, I 
began dissecting and examining 
bees. I could not say how many 
bees I dissected daily, but I 


became marvellously expert. I 


could extract the trache and have 
it under the microscope in a 
jiffy. The results-of the Frow 
treatment are not immediately 
apparent. I was heart - broken 
to find the first lot full of 
quite lively mites. A few days 
later there were still live mites, 
but there were also some with 
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legs stuck rigidly out who gave 
every indication of having received 
the dread summons. Later speci- 
mens presented the inspiring sight 
of dead mites and dead yellow. 
mites, the yellow ones being those 
who were beginning to decay. 
The mite has the extraordinary 
capacity of laying eggs larger 
than itself. I do not quite know 
how it does this, though it was 
explained to me by a learned pro- 
fessor at the college. Under the 
microscope, in water, these eggs 
shine large and translucent like 
pearls. And when the mites were 
dead and decaying, they still did 
so. I got worried. Eggs do not 
breathe like the mites themselves. 
Had the fumes affected them ? 
Then as the days went by they, 
too, began to go yellow and rotten 
and to break up. It was a com- 
plete rout. The invaders were 
destroyed. Male and female, young 
and eggs, root and branch, they 
had been annihilated. 

As I say, I was too late to save 
the brown hive. Mass crawling 
developed, and finally a dose 
put an end to this _ stock, 
which had given me nothing but 
trouble since I got it. Their ill- 
temper, however, was explained. 
Bees with Acarine, the mites 
puncturing the lung walls with 
their sharp beaks, must suffer 
the tortures of the damned. No 
wonder they are irritable. Towards 
the end they were submissive, too 
broken to sting or to care what 
happened to them. 

Killing off a stock—and I have 
had to kill off several for one 
cause or another—is not a pleasant 
task. Some fifty thousand intelli- 
gent beings are to be cut off. 
A crowded and busy city has to 
be massacred down to the last 
inhabitant. In the old days of 
skeps they did it with burning 
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sulphur—a frightful agent. I use 
a@ powder quite awe - inspiring 
in its immediate effect on bees, 
which are tough creatures to 
ekill as a rule. At night the 
hive is closed, and the resonant 
note of alarmed bees arises. 
Through a small opening a dose 
of the powder is pumped in. The 
sound ceases, as if a hand had 
been placed over an _ echoing 
string. There is silence; then, 
like rain, the patter of small 
bodies falling on the wooden floor. 
It is over. 


Samuel Butler, in his ‘Erewhon,’ 
tells us of a mythical land where 
the people had strange laws and 
customs. Crime was looked on as 
a@ misfortune, and criminals were 
tended in hospitals and sent gifts 
of fruit and flowers by sympathetic 
friends. The sick went about 
furtively, dreading detection, 
arrest, and severe punishment. In 
this latter respect Butler might 
well have had the honey-bee in 
mind. With them also sickness 
is the unforgivable crime. The 
sick bee knows this well, and 
sooner than suffer the disgrace of 
detection usually leaves the hive 
of its own will. It must be a 
terrible decision to have to make: 
exchanging the warmth and teem- 
ing multitudes that are as its life- 
blood to the bee for a lonely, 
lingering death. Some indeed 
(usually the very young) flinch 
from it. Their shrift is short. 


The other bees drive or carry’ 


them off. One dislikes bees when 
one sees them doing this. It seems 
so callous, so opposed to our own 
notions. We forget how neces- 
sary it is. In the teeming hive 
there is neither room nor time for 
sick- beds, and infection spreads 
rapidly in such tightly crowded 
conditions. Moreover, winter 
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always looms ahead; the winter 
cluster would be fatally handi- 
capped in its fight against cold if 
part of its forces were diseased. 
Actually bees are far from 
callous. When they are trapped 
(by mosquito netting, for instance, 
put over the hive to prevent 
robbing) you will see them gather 
in little groups, the full ones 
feeding the hungry ones. And there 
are individual friendships. They 
are hard to discover in such a huge 
and busy population, but they exist. 
Once I found about ten bees that 
had been cut off from the others 
in the hive by my manipulations. 
I let them free, but in doing so 
pinned one by the leg under the 
end of a frame. The others were 
scuttling off to safety, but as the 
trapped one let out a shrill yelp (as 
hurt bees do in some mysterious 
way) one of them turned and came 
back. The rest took no notice, 
but quickly made good their 
escape. The friend (for it must 


have been a friend) did everything 
she could to get her unfortunate 


colleague to follow her. She tried 
to coax her away, and later 
stroked and fondled and fed her. 
At last, my curiosity satisfied, I 
released the victim, and the two 
made off for home and safety like 
a couple of rabbits. 

I have heard it instanced as an 
example of the bee’s callousness 
that it will drink from syrup or 
water in which a comrade is 
drowning. But there is a fallacy 
about this sort of argument. It 
premises that the bee’s brain 
functions, like man’s, almost ex- 
clusively in eonjunction with the 
one sense of sight. Admittedly 
the bee is richly endowed in this 
respect. She has a pair of eyes for 
field work, which, with their thou- 
sands of facets, enable her to see 
fore and aft and sideways at one 
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and the same time. She has also 
three additional eyes for close 
work in the darkness of the hive. 
But these, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, are the only uses to 
which she puts her five eyes. 
She has another sense of which we 
know little and the uses of which 
we can only surmise. It is a 
sort of transmitting and receiving 
apparatus and is probably housed 
in the attene. It is a highly 
efficient wireless contrivance, and 
enables bees to work in con- 
junction on the nicest and most 
intricate work in different parts 
of the hive. Recent work suggests 
that it can even give mind-pictures 
of places and pitfalls in the fields 
to bees who have never been there. 
In a minor way I myself had a 
bird’s-eye view of the working 
of one phase of this organ. As all 
know, when the queen is removed 
great consternation ensues. In a 
few minutes bees come running 
out in shoals to look for her. I 


had often removed the queen, but 
had always put back the comb on 


which she was. On this occasion 
I removed the comb altogether 
and put in a new one. In the 
former instance I think the scent 
of the queen remains ; at any rate 
it takes the bees some time to 
realise she is lost. The whole hive 
(and it was a large one) was open 
before me. The queen had been 
removed from the comb on the 
extreme right; fifteen combs 
stretched away to the other side, 
all packed solid with bees. As the 
new comb was inserted there was 
an immediate roaring and pouring 
up of bees, and this commotion 
travelled like a flash along the 
fifteen frames from right to left. 
When I say like a flash, it was just 
slow enough to watch it travelling 
—two seconds perhaps. So in two 
seconds the news had been con- 
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veyed to the minds of, roughly, 
100,000 bees. It was not just a 
vague alarm; it was the definite 
message, Queen missing. We, with 
all our telephones and telegraphs 
and loud-speakers, have no means 
of conveying news so quickly and 
universally as that. 

This marvellous sense may well 
have its failings. Bees can prob- 
ably receive no message from one 
immersed in liquid. Whether they 
would bother if a bee was drowning 
I am not prepared to say. I do 
know, however, that they will 
lavish every attention on a half- 
drowned bee after it emerges. 
They will lick it, stroke it, feed 
it—but not indefinitely. It is 
advisable for that half-drowned bee 
to recover fairly quickly. Other- 
wise those ministering to it may 
suddenly decide it is not worth 
while, and carry it away and 
drop it. Even when they resusci- 
tate it, its troubles are not over. 
It has to get back into the hive, 
and the guards there may not 
agree with the verdict of the first- 
aid people. For one thing, the 
bee will be frightened and de- 
moralised after its experience ; it 
will be crouching and humble, and 
guards are always suspicious of 
such. Robbers often play that 
game. I will give the experiences 
of one bee I rescued from a jar of 
syrup set to trap wasps. I dropped 
it on the alighting board amidst a 
crowd of foragers. They turned 
aside immediately and licked it 
clean and got it ship-shape. Then 
they left it, and the bee walked 
slowly up towards the aperture. 
A couple of guards rushed up as 
it drew near and halted it. They 
circled round it, prodded it in 
various places, conferred together, 
and prodded it again. Finally, they 
walked away. This bee seemed 
all right to them. But that was 
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only the beginning. The bee 
moved on towards the aperture, 
and two more guards spotted her. 
The same prolonged inspection 
and prodding took place, during 
which the first two guards came 
back and joined the others in 
conferences and prodding. Then 
all four went off. The bee, the 
living image of humility, again 
moved forward, its weary eyes on 
that inviting black hole beyond 
which lay warmth and friendship. 
And now a single officious guard 
(probably just promoted) ran up 
and with hardly any preliminaries 
turned her down. It attacked her, 
bit at her wing, and pulled her 
away from the hive. Two guards 
close by joined in. They did not 
worry about the pros and cons of 
the case at all. Like policemen 
the world over, they assisted their 
colleague without question. The 
bee was dragged past the other 
four guards, who said not a word 
and were not even interested. 
now @ 


The wretched creature, 
condemned criminal, was rolled to 
the very edge of the alighting 


board. If she had been thrown 
over, it would have been the end 
of her. It was wet on the ground 
and muddy. Even if she had 
regained the hive afterwards she 
would have been in such a state 
that no bee, guard or any other, 
would have tolerated her. Luckily, 
the guard suddenly saw what 
it thought was a_ suspicious- 
looking bee, and ran off to intercept 
it. (Incidentally, it was a heavily 
laden forager, whose tired move- 
ments deceived this officious but 
inexperienced guard.) The other 
two lost interest immediately, and 
walked away, wondering what all 
the fuss had been about, anyway. 
Again the bee directed her steps 
towards the now distant aperture, 
moving slowly from one inspection 
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to another. The officious guard 
came back, but was not so officious 
now. An indignant forager had 
taken her down a peg. The 
bee reached the aperture and 
disappeared inside. And as she 
disappeared, the nearest guards 
decided they had been wrong after 
all. They ought not to have 
passed her. Three or fout dashed 
inside to drag her out. But the 
bee, once out of view, had 
made a flying leap for safety. 
By now she was hidden among 
At any 
rate the guards returned without 
her. 

Newly emerged bees are rather 
helpless. They need feeding and 
looking after till their bones are 
set. The older bees are fond of 
them; not so fond of them as 
they are of the grubs, on which 
unenticing objects they lavish an 
almost doting affection. But they 
are nice and kind to young bees. 
For instance, a very young bee 
will be allowed to enter any hive, 
though an older bee, not of that 
colony, would be slaughtered im- 
mediately. I have had bees hatch 
out in an upper storey of the hive 
shut off from the rest. I have let 
the bees come up from below and 
seen them carry these youngsters 
downstairs. I thought I could 
count on this, and on the next 
occasion, when a small batch of 
young bees had been hatched 
among the honeycombs at the 
top of the hive, I again let the old 
bees come up to take them down. 
The hive was open at the top. The 
bees came up and duly seized the 
youngsters, but instead of taking 
them down they began flying off 
with them. For a moment I 
thought they were going to take 
them home via the front entrance. 
Instead, they took them all a field 
away and dropped them into the 
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grass. I had left those young 
bees there a little too long be- 
fore letting the bees attend to 
them. They had suffered from 
cold or hunger, or both, and in 
the mature consideration of the 
others were now classed as unfit 
material. 

If bees have a horror of the sick, 
they have an even greater horror 
of a corpse. There is no need to 
go round with a bell to tell bees to 
bring out their dead. They will do 
so without delay under any cir- 
cumstances. When one moves a 


hive from one locality to another, 
one puts perforated zinc over the 
entrance, sends it by train or 
lorry, and places it on the new 
stand. By this time, what with 
the jolting and the imprisonment, 
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the bees will be in a _ perfect 
uproar. You will see an apparently 
maddened crowd surging at the zinc 
barrier. That crowd will appear 
to you to be out of all control, 
yet first in their waiting ranks will 
be the undertakers, each with its 
corpse (fatalities in these removals 
are always rather heavy) lying 
beside it, and when the zinc is 
removed they, with their burdens, 
will come out first. This business 
of removing the dead at the first 
opportunity might almost be de- 
scribed as an inborn passion. I 
have seen bees that I have killed 
myself, by accident, taken away 
immediately, under my nose, by 
members of a stock I had thought 
completely demoralised by my 
manipulations. 








PARADISE—LOST. 
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ANYONE who has descended, in 
one day, from the pure icy atmo- 
sphere of the High Alps in winter 
to the comparative warmth of the 
South of France, will doubtless 
have felt like a boned chicken 
before it has been restuffed, or 
an orange that has had all its 
vital juices savagely sucked from 
it by a greedy child. Mademoiselle, 
my neighbour of the Chéteau, and 
I both suffered from that lotus 
lassitude for the first few days of 
our return. She had scarcely yet 
recovered from the dread form of 
influenza which she had contracted 
in Briangon while organising foyers 
for soldiers in lonely frontier forts 
and villages isolated by snow. I 
was her aide, and we had both 
worked very hard under rather 
severe and adverse conditions, 
rendered bearable, however, by 
the pathetic gratitude of the officers 
and men whose hard lot we were 
trying to soften. 

Now that our work was in train, 
we could think of some hundreds 
of soldiers of the Alpine Army 
comforted by the warm woollen 
clothing we had been able to 
provide, made from wool bought 
from the peasants of the mountains, 
to be knitted into socks, snow- 
helmets, and mufflers by soldiers’ 
wives to whom we had ensured 
paid employment throughout the 
winter. 

We could picture those men 
drinking hot coffee or chocolate, 
playing draughts or belote or chess, 
writing letters to their families, 
reading French books and maga- 
zines, playing their wireless or 
gramophone or accordion in the 
fifty-seven foyers we had already 
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established ; and we were entitled 
to a short period of rest. 

In war-time, however, no one can 
rest at all in mind, and very seldom 
in body. The need of the men in 
the High Alps was urgent and, so 
far, we had only catered for the 
comfort of a very small proportion 
of those twenty thousand soldiers. 
More and more foyers must be 
created behind the lines, and, later 
on, Mademoiselle wanted to provide 
mobile canteens and disinfecting 
vans, with douches, for soldiers in 
the front line. She remembered 
the misery of the men to whom she 
had ministered during the war of 
1914-18 who had lacked these 
things. 

But what we lacked, now, was 
money. We had rushed up to the 
High Alps when the three-star 
General quartered with us had told 
us that the men up there “ were 
already cold” and had need of 
us. Mademoiselle had emptied 
her personal Bank account and 
I, luckily, had just received a 
fat cheque of advance royalties 
for my new book. 

With these moneys we had met 
our initial outlays, and, when we 
had spent all we had, we still 
continued recklessly (as some 
thought) to order thousands of 
woollen comforts, of medicaments 
for the little Postes de Secours, 
and of games for our foyers. We 
knew that money would come 
from somewhere, must come—for 
our faith, and the need of the 
soldiers, were so great. But, for 
the moment, our money was 
spent. 

Mademoiselle, crouching before 
the huge fireplace of her sitting- 
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room (once the Monks’ kitchen, for 
her Chéteau was, in older days, a 
Monastery), formulated schemes for 
raising money to help her beloved 
soldiers. Or she prowled about her 
old dim house with her lithe Indian 
walk, her great haunted eyes seeing 
visions of horror to come—the 
repetition of horrors she had seen 
before and ever after striven, 
vainly, to forget. She could not 
rest. At moments, tired as she 
was, she would scourge herself and 
those around her into feverish 
activity. I was lashed up our 
mountain by the whip of her tongue 
to pen propaganda in my little 
‘Sunset House’ for private circu- 
lation among our friends in 
America; I was commanded to 
accept every social invitation I 
received and to interest everybody 
I met in our work for the French 
Army; I must see that my 


gardener cultivated every corner 
of my property in preparation for 
Spring sowing so that each of our 
houses might be self-supporting and 


our surplus vegetables supply needy 
peasants during the hard time to 
come. Once again we were all 
working, under easier conditions, 
certainly, but working strenuously 
all the same. 

And then, suddenly, the weather 
changed. One morning I was 
awakened by a sensation of warmth 
and weight upon my shoulder and 
something nuzzling close under 
my chin. It was my Cocker 
puppy, Dominie, my little Black- 
ness. Feeling cold, he had for- 
saken his cushion on the floor 
beside my bed. He was shivering. 
The ceiling was barred with a cold 
blue light filtering through the slats 
of the shutters. Snow-glare—I had 
grown accustomed to that queer 
ghostly light in the High Alps— 
snow must have fallen in the night. 
Indeed it had. The shape of my 
terraced garden was completely 
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obliterated and my flowers buried 
by it. Here and there the surface 
of the white sea of snow was 
broken by cypress trees bent 
almost double with its weight, 
and by a scrawl of broken tele- 
phone and electric light wires 
which had not withstood this 
unaccustomed load. Outside my 
garage the snow was over a metre 
deep. Impossible to get out my 
car, or for any car to approach 
my house. 

This was the 3lst of December. 
I spent my New Year’s Eve alone 
with Dominie by my fireside, 
writing letters by candle-light. Im- 
possible to attend any New Year 
festivities next day. I was 
imprisoned in my little fort, and, 
the telephone wires having been 
broken, quite unable to com- 
municate with the outside world. 
This, in the Midi. The strangeness 
of it all. 

I mention this fall of snow, so 
extraordinary in the South of 
France, because, besides cutting 
our communication with the outside 
world, it also complicated our lives 
and plunged us into drifts of new 
work, deeper than the snow-drifts. 
For, the moment they could get to 
us, came officers of the reserve 
troops stationed in the villages of 
the neighbourhood, praying for 
foyers for their men who were lodged 
in draughty barns and sleeping on 
the cement floors of garages; and 
for shelter for their horses, which 
were tethered under olive trees 
and dying from exposure because 
every stable and outhouse was 
already crammed with soldiers. 
The lot of the men was pitiful 
now that the world was covered 
with this unnatural blanket of 
snow; until now they had fared 
very well in the warm sunshine of 
the Midi. We were told that there 
was a spirit of grumbling and 
discontent among them. Most of 
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them came from the coast towns 
and inland villages of the Var; the 
scum of Marseille and Toulon had, 
of course, been mobilised with the 
better men and now was floating 
on the top, contaminating the loyal 
peasants who make the strong red 
wine of France. Could we give each 
battalion a warm foyer of its own 
where the men could shelter from 
the cold and amuse themselves ? 
Their morale must be kept up. We 
protested that we were collecting 
funds to help the Alpine Army, 
which was in much harder case, 
and we pointed out that the men 
of the Midi could reach inns 
and cafés and little restaurants, 
which did not exist in the High 
Alps. We were told that this was 
the one thing the officers wanted 
to prevent. In the local inns and 
cafés the men were given drink, 
and Communist: propaganda was 
pushed into their pockets. It 
was most urgent that they should 
have foyers. 

So the rot of Communism had 
tainted the army of the South. In 
the Alps we had found the morale 
of the men magnificent. Never a 
murmur of discontent or self-pity 
under conditions of real hardship. 
All were hard and loyal, enduring 
this long wait for something to 
happen with patience and cheerful 
confidence. 

During the weeks that followed, 
Mademoiselle and I, in moments 
of discouragement, had constantly 
to lift up our eyes and hearts to 
those icy majestic peaks that we 
had left. 

“ These are only reservists, grown 
soft, and men who have seen no 
service, Peg,” she would remind 
me. “ Think of those hard, splen- 
did officers and men up in the High 
Alps, and of those we had with us 
at first. They represent the real 
French army.” 

We had already supplied a foyer 
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in our own village and a young 
lieutenant was detailed to super- 
intend it and to appoint non-com- 
missioned officers to see that the 
men kept it clean. But, when we 
visited it, we generally found the 
floor littered with empty cigarette 
cartons, dead matches, stumps of 
cigarettes, straw, and stable dung. 
One could write one’s name in the 
coating of dust collected on the top 
of the gramophone cabinet I had 
given to the men; packets of play- 
ing cards supplied for their amuse- 
ment and books from their library 
had mysteriously disappeared— 
never to reappear—and we found 
that the generous supply of coffee, 
sugar, and chocolate, which should 
have comforted the men for months, 
had all been used up in a fortnight. 
The chef, to whom the store had 
been confided, had been giving it 
to the men for breakfast, then again 
during the mornings and afternoons 
(as well as their army ration) 
instead of only at night when the 
We could not 


foyer was open. 
blame the men; for private sol- 
diers, all the world over, are but 


schoolboys, greedy, thoughtless, 
and untidy until they are taught 
better. It was entirely the fault 
of the officers, who, bored with 
military inaction (as Hitler in- 
tended they should be), only tried 
to alleviate their own boredom 
instead of interesting themselves 
in the welfare and discipline of 
their men. They were, with 
some good exceptions, a_ soft, 
lazy lot. 

I had my first glimpse of this 
when some of them visited me and 
asked if, as I had so kindly housed 
so many officers and soldiers at the 
beginning of the war, I would again 
take in a guest or two. In France 
the law is that no woman, living 
alone, shall have soldiers billeted 
in her house, and that no foreigner 
can be compelled to take in the 
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military. But at the moment of 
General Mobilisation, when, sud- 
denly, our mountain became the 
Quartier Général and L’ Etat Major 
was established in our midst, we, 
of the little English colony, threw 
wide the doors of our houses, 
garages, stables, and even potting- 
sheds to shelter some of the eighteen 
hundred soldiers who were vainly 
trying to find lodging in a tiny 
mountain village of but three 
hundred inhabitants. The situa- 
tion, now, was very different. Italy 
had not come into the war as had 
then been anticipated ; the splendid 
troops that had come to us, in 
relays, had been moved up North, 
to the Alpine forts and those of 
the Maginot Line; we had now 
only one Groupe of Heavy Artillery 
in our village and other Groupes, 
of the same regiment, scattered in 
neighbouring villages; and there 
were many empty houses of 
English, Americans, and even 
French, who had fled just before 
war was declared. Any of these 
could be commandeered by the 
army, but the officers very naturally 
preferred the comfort of inhabited 
dwellings where hot baths could be 
had at all hours and the rooms 
were warmed. As there was no 
longer need to give hospitality in 
my own house, I offered my little 
garage flat which I had recently 
built and decorated. It had a 
bedroom with two divan beds, 
@ sitting-room, bathroom, and a 
kitchen equipped with a gas-cooker 
and a frigidaire. It stood in its 
own paved courtyard and was 
situated about a hundred yards 
from my house, approached by a 
stone stairway overgrown with 
flowers — rather a lovely little 
secret place which -had already 
been the delight of former French 
officers. 

I conducted thither the two 
sleek lieutenants who had asked 
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me to take them in. They 
expressed their admiration for 
its situation and installation, but 
said that, of course, the flat 
would only do for one of them. 
If two of them shared a room, 
one would inevitably disturb the 
other if he went to bed later, 
or got up earlier; and then it 
was very distasteful to share a 
bathroom with anyone. 

This, from men who would soon” 
be living in muddy or snow-filled 
trenches by day and sleeping in 
dug-outs by night (the sooner the 
better, I thought.) 

Later, I was asked by the Com- 
mandant if I would consent to be 
Marraine to the second Groupe of 
his regiment ; three hundred men, 
stationed in a lovely little hill-town 
(once described as ‘ the little town 
of dreams and deep sweet bells ’) 
not very far away. These men had 
no amenities whatever. I had seen 
them sitting shivering on walls, 
kicking the snow from their boots 
and smoking caporal cigarettes or 
squatting on straw near their 
quarters, playing belote in the 
evenings by the light of a candle. 
My neighbour, Mrs Phillips Oppen- 
heim, reported to me that she had 
seen a soldier sitting on a log in a 
snow-covered field, writing a letter 
upon the circular top of a wine | 
barrel which he had nailed to a 
post as an improvised desk. 

“*T should like to do something 
for the men quartered near our 
house,” she said. ‘‘ Could I make 
them a little foyer on the plan of 
those you’ve been installing in the 
High Alps? How do I set about 
it?’? We made lists of necessaries, 


and, financed enthusiastically by 
her author-husband, we made shop- 
ping expeditions, until one day her 
little foyer was opened with military 
honours and sweet champagne, and 
she became Marraine of the soldiers 
on her property. 
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I was instituted Marraine of 
three hundred godsons in ‘the 
little town of dreams’ and 
decorated by the Commandant 
with the ensigne of the regiment to 
the strains of the Marseillaise and 
then—he asked me if I could, per- 
haps, create a foyer for my /filleuls. 
Knowing well the cost of such an 
enterprise, my spirit quailed a bit. 
I had already spent nearly all my 
‘personal money and I knew that 
Mademoiselle could not help me. 
Our funds had run out, as I have 
said, and she had many more 
requests for foyers for the High 
Alps which she had promised to 
fulfil as soon as she could. I must 
just earn some money by writing : 
my godsons must have their foyer. 
The dear old Mayor of the little 
hill-town was enchanted that some- 
one would help him with the 
problem of cold and discontented 
soldiers. He eagerly offered me a 
huge abandoned room over the 
Mairie for my foyer. It lacked 
panes in the enormous arched win- 
dows, it lacked furniture, in fact 
it lacked everything save space, 
and of that there was enough to 
house, if necessary, five hundred 
men at a time. 

With a pulse that beat rather un- 
evenly, for it was a big undertaking 
_to render that room habitable, I 
asked the Commandant to appoint 
an officer to superintend the 
installation of the foyer and run 
it, afterwards, for the men. I 
was given a lieutenant, and I em- 
powered him to order glass for the 
windows, and wood for tables and 
benches, which I suggested should 
be made by the carpenter of the 
Groupe; also electric wire and 
fittings, and to send the bills to 
me. I told him that I, myself, 
would buy a gramophone and 
records, games, notepaper, books, 
and magazines when the room 
was ready. He professed zeal and 
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promised to telephone to me when 
all was prepared. 

The civilians of that little town 
were mad keen to help me. The 
village school- mistress supplied 
me with a stove for the foyer ; 
someone suggested a raffle to 
raise funds for it; the Mayor 
importuned the few more affluent 
residents for subscriptions—only 
the lieutenant detailed to me was 
apathetic. 

When, for more than a fortnight, 
I had had no message from him 
announcing that the work on the 
room was finished, and all efforts 
to communicate with him by the 
now re-established telephone had 
failed, in desperation I donned 
my ski-ing costume and climbed 
through the snow up to the little 
town of dreams. I found that 
room in exactly the same state as 
I had left it. 

Raging internally, I ploughed 
my way home again through 
the snow, stopped at intervals by 
groups of my godsons who asked 
me, wistfully, when their foyer 
would be open. 

In the end I was obliged to tour 
the country to find glass and wood, 
and then workmen to make nine 
large tables and eighteen benches. 
Wood had nearly all been com- 
mandeered by the Army and 
the village carpenters were all 
serving. It was necessary to rout 
out the Commandant and get 
him to give me the regimental 
carpenters. It was an exasperating 
time. 

One other experience I will 
chronicle—for at least it made me 
laugh. 

A young doctor, of another regi- 
ment stationed a few miles away, 
came to crave the hospitality of 
my garage-flat, for he was billeted 
in an unspeakably dirty hovel. He 
planned to make an Injirmerie for 
men not sick enough to be sent to 
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hospital yet needing first-aid treat- 
ment, in a partially abandoned 
farmhouse just across my lane. If 
I would permit him to occupy my 
flat, he would always be near his 
malades. Of course I consented, 
and it was arranged that he should 
take up his residence there in a 
week’s time. 

Two nights later I was writing, 
very late at night in my Studio, 
when, to my consternation, I heard 
a tremendous babel of raucous 
shouting which seemed to come 
from somewhere in my property. 
Yells and shouts of men tore 
the dark stillness. What could 
be happening? It sounded as 
though the whole French Army, 
in a drunken condition, had invaded 
my littledomaine. Carefully veiling 
my light (for the black-out regula- 
tions were very strict), I cautiously 
opened the door leading into the 
garden and peered out. To my 


horror I saw a blaze of light sur- 
rounding my garage- flat, built 


upon the highest and most con- 
spicuous point of my property. 
That noise must emanate from the 
throats of drunken soldiers who 
had broken through the boundary 
fence and taken possession. 

This must be looked into. 
Dominie, heckles up, was growling 
nervously in the most comfortable 
chair. He rolled an apprehensive 
eye upon me as I fastened on his 
lead and seized a poker from the 
fireplace. 

Together we climbed the long 
stone stairway and opened the 
door which led into the private 
courtyard of the garage-flat. To 
my surprise—and relief—it was 
deserted. The blaze of light and 
the mad shouting issued from the 
unshuttered bedroom windows. 
Approaching stealthily, I looked in. 
Instead of a drunken crowd of 
soldiery, I saw one solitary little 
man, clad in loud mauve-striped 
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pyjamas, smoking a cigarette, and 
listening to a small portable wire- 
less. I remembered, then, that 
Hitler was to make his great speech 
that night. The yells that I heard 
were those of German youths, in- 
toxicated by the eloquence of their 
Fihrer. 

And the little man was the 
doctor, who had decided to move 
to more comfortable quarters 
immediately, but had omitted to 
inform his hostess of his sudden 
change of plans. 

Keeping behind a sheltering 
shutter so that he should feel less 
embarrassed, I tapped peremptorily 
upon the window and called, 
** Docteur ! Docteur!” 

There was an immediate silence. 
He had switched off the wireless 
and was listening. I announced 
myself and told him of the scare 
that he had given me, and he 
opened the window a crack to 
pour forth a voluble explanation 
of his presence there before the 
date arranged. 

I cut him short by suggesting 
that I should close the shutters 
for him (they fastened from out- 
side), whereupon he implored me 
not to deprive him of the beautiful 
stars and the lovely soft lines of 
the mountains seen dimly against 
that starlit sky. 

I reminded him that as I was 
a landed proprietor I should be 
heavily fined if any light were 
apparent on my property. Where- 
upon he exclaimed: “‘ Mon Dieu / 
j avais complétement oublié que nous 
sommes en guerre...” 

I wanted to remark that he was 
not the only officer in the neigh- 
bourhood who seemed to have 
completely forgotten that we were 
at war. Small wonder that the 
seed of Communism, planted and 
manured so well by the Blum 
Government, still sprouted in the 
hearts of certain discontented 
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poilus. The self-indulgence of this 
section of army officers and their 
entire neglect of the welfare of the 
soldiers under their command gave 
the men a just grievance and soured 
them against all those in better 
case than they. 

Messieurs Daladier and Reynaud 
madeacrusadeagainst Communism, 
and certain Communistic Deputies 
even suffered imprisonment, but 
a thing suppressed is not neces- 
sarily killed, and during those last 
months I lived in the South of 
France I was always coming across 
evidence that the subtle poison 
was still being administered to 
simple folk whose lot in life was 
hard. A poilu to whom I was 
talking in my foyer one evening, 
asked me if I did not think it was 
a scandal that his wife only had 
eight francs a day Government 
allowance, whereas an officer’s wife 
had eight thousand a week. I was 
staggered. I assured him that 
officers’ wives received no allow- 
ance at all. He shook his head 


dubiously, gave me a glance of 
suspicion, shrugged his shoulders, 


and slouched away, 
unconvinced. 

The French police, all over 
France, were growing very jumpy 
and suspicious. They evidently 
knew of Fifth Column activities 
and at one time were trying to 
track cars which travelled round 
with wireless transmitters and 
receivers hid within them. One 
was detected and caught in our 
region. Rumours of the activities 
of spies abounded and even I, an 
innocent member of the English 
colony, who had worked for the 
French Army since the outbreak 
of the war, came under the sus- 
picion of the police. It was in 
this wise. 

My other neighbour possessed 
a much beloved dog named Sophy, 
whom she adored. Sophy had 


obviously 
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been her companion for many 
years and had grown both blind 
and deaf. Mademoiselle dreaded 
the moment when dear old ‘ Sos,’ 
as we sometimes called Sophy, 
must leave us, and she made me 
promise that if this should happen 
when she (Mademoiselle) was away 
from home, I would immediately 
send her a telegram. She had 
known Sophy’s mistress for many 
years and realised that she would 
break her heart in silence rather 
than talk of her grief to a 
comparative newcomer (myself). 
Mademoiselle insisted that she 
must be there to share such a 
Sorrow. 

It did so happen that this tragedy 
befell us while Mademoiselle was 
away. She had gone up to our 
Depot in Briancgon, taking with 
her a new volunteer and more 
stores and equipment for old, and 
new, foyers that we were still in- 
stalling in the High Alps. I felt 
reluctant to distress her while she 
was doing such important work, 
but I remembered that promise 
made long ago. And so, after that 
sad visit of the Vet., I telephoned 
the following telegram to the 
General Post Office in Grasse :— 

““ Rozier est venu matin faire 
endormir Sophy.” 

(Rozier [the Vet. ] came this morn- 

ing to put Sophy to sleep.) 

Having performed my promise 
I thought no more of that tele- 
gram. Sophy’s mistress, looking 
like someone who has been sud- 
denly stabbed, nevertheless be- 
haved with her usual courage ; 
visited the foyer in our village and 
even drove with me to Cannes for 
dinner and to see a film next day. 
Mademoiselle came home at the 
end of the week and life resumed 
its war-time course. 

Weeks passed, and one morning 
my bonne brought me a long en- 
velope with a Government stamp. 
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It was from the Chief of Police in 
Cannes, asking me to present 
myself at his office without fail 
at 10 a.m. the next day, to speak 
of a private matter concerning 
myself. WHat had I done? 
How transgressed the French laws ? 
Could this concern my employment 
of an Italian bonne? I tried to 
recall any sin of omission or com- 
mission that I might have per- 
petrated against the French State, 
but, having a clear conscience at 
that moment, this police summons 
left me entirely bewildered. I 
went down to Cannes next day. 

I was ushered by a very solemn 
gendarme into a cold cell-like room 
which was the Chief’s office. There 
he sat, a most terrifying individual 
with a tremendous black, up-curled 
moustache and louring brows. 
Without speaking he motioned me 
to the only other chair with the 
light glaring upon my face. I was 
determined not to speak until he 
did; to ask no questions and to 
answer his without heat, however 
infuriating they might be. 

He still sat, in silence, turning 
over page after page of what I 
supposed must be my dossier, 
occasionally shooting at me a 
glance of dark suspicion from under 
partially lowered lids. I wanted 
to scream, or to throw something 
at him ; to say something insulting 
or—and more than all—to light 
a cigarette. Of course I did none 
of these things. Instead, I said to 
myself, “Two can play at this 
dumb game. I won’t speak until 
I’m spoken to.” 

After what seemed an intermin- 
able age this silence of intimidation 
was at last broken. It had had 
its effect ; for my first indignation 
had gradually evaporated and I 
was reduced to a chilly state of 
nervous apprehension. 

I was asked the names of my 
father and mother. 
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Of what nationality were they ? 

Were they still living ? 

When did they die—and where ? 

What was my father’s profession? 

I was, apparently (he consulted 
my dossier), a widow. 

When did my husband die ? 

Where ? 

How old was he when he died ? 

What was his profession? (My 
information on this point seemed 
to shake the Chief a little.) 

When did he come to France ? 

Where did we live ? 

What did we pay for our pro- 
perty ? 

How much income had my 
husband ? 

From what sources did it come ? 

How much did he leave me at 
his death ? 

Where did I live now ? 

What had I done with my former 
property ? 

How much had I paid for my 
cottage in Opio ? 

These appalling questions went 
on and on, but still I refrained, by 
a gigantic effort, from asking him 
what it was all about. 

When the personal questionnaire 
was over, and it took a very long 
time because all my answers had 
to be written down, my passport 
was demanded and the journeys 
of years noted and every visa 
for every foreign country carefully 
examined and chronicled. 

My life-history filled several 
sheets of foolscap and my ex- 
amination had taken an hour 
and a half. 

The Chief shuffled the sheets 
together, affixed them with a clip, 
then pushed them aside, sat back 
in his chair, and once more glared 
at me without speaking. The 
minutes dragged past. 

Would he never explain and tell 
me why he had sent for me, 
and why he had been putting 
me through the Third Degree ? 
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Hitherto I had contrived to control 
both my voice and my demeanour 
and to simulate a manner of polite 
indifference. 

Suddenly the silence was broken 
by a startling roar. He had spoken 
at last. (I will translate the en- 
suing conversation. ) 

** You sent a telegram to Brian- 
gon, in January, Madame ?”’ said 
the Chief of Police in a tone of 
bitter accusation. 

I had almost forgotten, after so 
many weeks, that I had sent a 
telegram there, but then I remem- 
bered my message to Mademoiselle 
and I replied meekly— 

** Yes, Monsieur.” 

He glared at me for a few 
moments, and then, in the most 
vibrant and melodramatic tone, 
bending forward in his chair and 
glaring at me malevolently, he 
said— 

** Who is Rozier ?” 

I blinked at him and then, in 
the utmost astonishment, replied— 

“The Veterinary Surgeon of 
Grasse, Monsieur.” 

“The Veterinary Surgeon ?” he 
echoed. 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

** And—who is Sophy ? ” 

This was fantastic! Something 
began to wobble inside me. I must 
not laugh. In aslightly tremulous 
voice I managed to reply— 

** Une chienne, Monsieur.” 

“Une chienne?” positively 
shouted the Chef de Police. 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” I replied, and 
then I told him of the circumstances 
of that tragedy, of my promise to 
Mademoiselle. . . . 

His hand was covering his 
mouth under pretext of caressing 
that huge moustache, but I was 
much encouraged to notice a gleam 
in his eye and a slight twitching 
of the muscles of the face. I said 
nothing, but permitted myself 
to twinkle at him. He removed 
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his hand, and his mouth slowly 
widened into a most attractive 
smile. 

““ Une chienne !”” he repeated to 
himself in a whisper, and then 
again, “Une chienne!” as he 
twirled his moustache. Then his 
body began, slightly, to shake: 
“Une chienne!”? and soon we 
were laughing, helplessly together. 

When he could speak, he apolo- 
gised profusely for having so 
deranged Madame. She must not 
be too hard on the French police 
if, in the observance of their duties, 
they had been over-zealous. 

“ Did you think, Monsieur, that 
Doctor Rozier and I had planned 
@ murder?” I asked, suddenly 
remembering that the French never 
give their animals Christian names 
and that my innocent telegram 
might so have been misconstrued. 
But what murderer would tele- 
graph the announcement of his 
crime through the Post Office ? 
It still had not occurred to me 
that my message might be thought 
to be in code—and I, a spy. 

“No, no,” the Chef protested, 
“but the Chef of the Surété in 
Paris thought that your telegram 
was a little ambiguous and asked 
us to make this inquiry.” 

So my telegram had been sent 
to Paris—for the attention of the 
Chief of Police for all France! 
Hence the delay in following it up. 
My respect for the French secret 
service was greatly enhanced by 
this discovery. 

“You have a very pretty little 
property, Madame,” bowed the 
Chef. ‘‘I came up to see you last 
week, but unhappily I did not 
find you.” 

If he had rung the bell and 
inquired for me, he might have, 
but (I found out later) he had not 
done this: he had merely spied 
around doubtless to find out 
whether the property of the lady 
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under suspicion was more important 
than her small income (well known 
to the Inspector of Taxes who 
had all the figures) could maintain 
without being supplemented, per- 
haps, by enemy money. 

With renewed apologies he bowed 
me out. I rushed straight to an 
American bar and drank a huge 
bowl of coffee and smoked that 
so long deferred and longed-for 
cigarette. 

That evening I telephoned to 
Doctor Rozier to make an appoint- 
ment for him to come and give my 
‘ Dominie an injection for some 
puppy ailment that was troubling 
him. We fixed an hour, and, before 
saying good-night, I laughingly 
asked him whether he had had a 
visit from the police. 

“The police?” he echoed in a 
horror-struck voice. 

Then I began to tell him the story 
of my visit to the Chef, knowing 
that he would enjoy the joke as 
much as I did—now that the 
matter was cleared up. The tele- 
phone, always a maddening service 
in France, was peculiarly exasper- 
ating that night. I was cut off no 
less than three times during our 
short conversation. 

When Doctor Rozier came next 
day, I complained of the careless- 
ness of the telephone operators. 

“They were writing down every 
word you said, for the police, 
Madame,” Doctor Rozier told me 
grimly. 

This was insufferable. My line 
being tapped. My conversations 
chronicled. I assured Dr Rozier 
that the Chef had been perfectly 
satisfied by my explanation; had 
offered profuse apologies and asked 
me to forgive him. 

“Yes,” commented the old Vet., 
“* but the trouble is that before your 
examination and explanation took 
place the Post Office in Grasse must 
have been warned to listen-in to 
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all your telephone conversations. 
You have now satisfied the police, 
but they have been too busy to 
order the Post Office officials to 
relax their vigilance.” 

Then I remembered that, of 
late, the telephone girls at the 
Exchange had been more than 
usually abrupt and uncivil—even 
to friends who telephoned to me. 
The law in France, since the out- 
break of hostilities, was that all 
telephonic conversations must be 
conducted in French. Many English 
people, my G.H.Q. Generals in par- 
ticular, had floundered hopelessly 
in this language and had eventually 
had “ Parlez Francais s'il vous 
plait!’ barked at them continually 
until one of them, mad with irrita- 
tion, let forth a loud “‘ Damn the 
woman,” to my great refreshment. 
Now this access of incivility was 
explained. 

The next day I was obliged to 
go down to our offices in the Carlton 
Hotel, Cannes, and in one of the 
corridors I met the Director, a 
charming Englishman, and could 
not resist sharing my police joke 
with him. He laughed im- 
moderately for a few moments 
and then suddenly stopped and 
his face grew grave— 

“No, I am not laughing any 
more,” he said tome. ‘“‘ This may 
develop into an _ insufferable 
nuisance and haunt you until the 
end of the war unless it is stopped. 
You must go at once and see our 
British Consul in Nice, tell him all 
about it, and get him to put the 
matter into the hands of the Préfet 
of Police for the Alpes Maritimes. 
I do, really, urge you to do that as 
soon as possible.” 

Very much annoyed, for I was 
very busy, I went to Nice and 
saw our Consul. He also, having 
enjoyed a good laugh over my story, 
took the same view as the Director 
of the Carlton. He promised to 
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see the Préfet at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Two days afterwards I had 
a letter from the Consul saying that 
he had seen the Préfet, who was 
much amused by the blunder of the 
police but greatly regretted the 
annoyance to which I had been 
subjected. He had informed the 
Gendarmerie of the Alpes Maritimes 
that he, personally, would vouch 
for my integrity and that any 
further inquiries must, henceforth, 
be addressed to him. 

That night a friend happened to 
ring me up from Nice. The line 
was noisy and he is slightly deaf, 
so that our conversation was beset 
with difficulty. 

“Speak English to the gentle- 
man, Madame, he cannot under- 
stand,” said the polite voice of a 
telephone operator from Grasse— 
or Nice ? 

Astonished and _ gratified, I 
obeyed. 

** Parlez Francais s’il vous plait |” 
was then barked at me from the 
operator of Nice—or Grasse ? 


Whereupon the first voice said— 
“This line has a special permit 


” 


to speak English .. . 

So Monsieur le Préfet had already 
acted. I poured forth a flood of 
my native language down that 
telephone, and for the rest of that 
evening I simply purred. 

The months dragged heavily 
by. When we were not glued to 
the wireless, feverishly listening to 
the news, we were organising golf 
competitions and galas to raise 
funds for our Foyers des Soldats de 
France, and the Entr’aide organisa- 
tion for the relief of the wives of 
mobilised men. I undertook the 
distribution of some eight hundred 
blankets sent by an English Society, 
Amis de la France, for the poor 
of the civil population. Some I 
delivered personally (after dark, 
so that the very poor, whose names 
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I had been given, should not be 
humiliated by the stare of curious 
neighbours), and there were cases 
which nearly broke my heart. A 
woman, with eleven children lying 
on the floor huddled beneath a few 
olive sacks. Her husband had gone 
mad from shell-shock and was under 
restraint, and she had just had 
news that her old parents, who had 
lost everything in Northern France, 
were fleeing South to take refuge 
with her. Her haggard face and 
wild eyes haunt me still and the 
way she clutched at that bundle 
of blankets. “Que le bon Dieu 
vous bénisse, Madame,”’ she croaked 
as she shuffled away with her load 
into the darkness. Thank God 
that she could still call upon 
Him, and realise that all this 
man-made ghastliness is not His 
fault. 

The galas were an agony to us 
all; for, if we were to interest 
moneyed people in our schemes, we 
must put in an appearance. I hear 
again the heated conversations that 
took place among the inhabitants 
of our mountain before the first 
gala dinner. 

Mademoiselle: “I’m not going. 
I'd rather die than go. I’m nota 
social person. I hate functions. 
You must all go and I shall go to 
bed.” 

Chorus of Neighbours: “ But 
you'll HAVE to go. After all, the 
Foyers des Soldats de France is your 
baby and you'll be expected to go. 
And, what is more, you’ll have to 
sit at the table d’honneur with the 
British Consul and the Préfet of 
the Alpes Maritimes.” 

Mademoiselle: “Nothing you 
can say will induce me to go. I 
haven’t any clothes. I'd far rather 
give three thousand francs to the 
Foyers than spend it on a Lanvin 
dress that I shall never wear 
again.” 
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And so the discussion raged on for 
several nights. In the end, Made- 
moiselle consented to go if I would 
take a table, and, because of my 
illustrious military historian, repre- 
sent the British Army ; and if our 
other dear neighbour, who lived in 
sailor’s trousers and men’s shoes, 
spending her time gardening or 
devouring every available book, 
would also go. 

Again the question of clothes. 
I had only an old tea -gown 
of mauve and pink chiffon, a 
graceful flowing affair designed 
by my husband, who chose the 
material and the colour scheme, 
very soon after our marriage in 
1914. Being a picture-gown it 
didn’t ‘date,’ but was hardly in 
its first youth or suitable for a 
gala dinner. However, I decided 


that in such a mob as we expected, 
no one would notice what I wore. 
We all routed in our cupboards 
and trunks for clothes and acces- 
sories, and I managed to find a 


black lace dress and short coat for 
the other dear neighbour, who, 
having angrily ripped off her 
beloved sailor’s trousers, tried on 
the transparent lace confection and 
then, holding wide her draperies, 
did a pas seul in muddy brogues, 
her short men’s socks, and, above 
those, an expanse of bare leg 
plainly visible. We all became 
quite hysterical. 

One of our Generals, from G.H.Q., 
B.E.F., was on sick leave in Nice, 
and I was urged to try to secure 
him for my table. Unfortunately 
he was leaving for the Front on 
the very day of the gala, but he 
contrived to find time to visit 
John Fortescue’s wife before he 
left. I asked him why, when little 
Fort Escu contained a spare room 
and John’s library of military 
books, had an officer of the British 
Army chosen an expensive hotel 
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in which to convalesce? I said 
I knew that John would wish 
his beloved British officers to be 
the guests of his wife, and I begged 
the General to tell this to the 
Commander-in-Chief when he went 
back. I promised to leave tired 
officers entirely alone to rest in 
the sunshine, and only to appear 
at meals to see that they were 
properly fed. 

Very soon afterwards the im- 
minent arrival of another General 
and his A.D.C. was heralded by 
a telephone message to me from 
our British Consul. The C.-in-C. 
had taken me at my word. 

I arranged the little spare room 
in my house for the General, and 
the garage-flat for his Major, and 
when these tired men arrived I 
showed them their quarters. The 
General said to me: “I am rather 
jealous of Major X.” 

“But General,” I replied, “ if 
you prefer the garage-flat the 
Major can have the spare room in 
Fort Escu.” 

** My little room is perfect,” he 
answered, “but you have given 
Major X. violets in his room. You 
gave me freesias, but I do love 
violets.” Of course I rushed out 
to pick some for him. 

As the weeks dragged on, the 
fate of my devoted maid (Italian 
born) should Italy, after all, declare 
war against France, weighed 
almost as heavily upon my heart 
as I knew it did on hers. So many 
of her family were married in 
France, but her old parents lived 
in Piedmont, just over the Frontier. 
Indeed Piedmont is almost as full 
of French as the French Riviera 
is full of Italians. I decided to 
drive into Nice and find out from 
the Préfet of the Alpes Maritimes 
what would become of Italian 
women living in France in case of 
war. Better to know one way or 
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the other. I visited the Préfet 
and also our British Consul. They 
were both of the unshakable 
opinion that Italy would remain 
neutral. 

** But if Italy came in,” I per- 
sisted, “would you shut up my 
beloved bonne in a concentration 
camp ?” 

To which Monsieur le Préfet 
replied: ‘‘ Madame, si nous en- 
fermerons toutes les femmes Itali- 
ennes ici, touts la province sera 
vide.” He assured me that only 
the men, aged from sixteen to fifty, 
would be put into a concentration 
camp, and the women, if their 
loyalty were guaranteed by em- 
ployers or French citizens of repute, 
would be allowed to remain free. 
This assurance that my maid 
would not be molested in France 
if her country became hostile, not 
only quieted my bonne but greatly 
influenced me. 

Since our descent from the High 
Alps I had scarcely seen Made- 
moiselle, who was now swept into 
a maelstrom of organising work, 
and had her own office and secre- 
taries in one of Cannes’ most 
important hotels. My job was 
purely propagandic. 

I sat in my Studio at home and 
wrote letters, thanking people for 
subscriptions and telling them of 
our work, and I wrote stories 
about our foyers and our poilus to 
be privately circulated in America. 
The old comradeship of shared 
pioneer work was over. Although 
I was busy from morning to. night, 
I was bitterly lonely. I missed the 
daily and hourly companionship 
of Mademoiselle. When we met 
now, she was always surrounded 
by a crowd of eager chattering 
women volunteers. I was shocked 
to see how ill she looked. She was 
thin as a wisp of straw and her 
shadowed eyes wild and gigantic 


with strain and fatigue. The 
knowledge that she was killing 
herself with overwork nearly broke 
my heart. 

That, and the news that things 
were not going well with the French 
army in the North, kept me in a 
state of continual anxiety and 
unrest. I lost interest in solitary 
meals, and I slept very little— 
loneliness, and anxiety about every- 
thing and everybody. I had not 
even the comfort of letters from 
home. They came more and more 
rarely and at ever-lengthening in- 
tervals from England. 

And then I, who had lived in 
Provence for more than ten years 
and had thought myself to have 
become nearly three - quarters 
French, suddenly realised that 
every bit of me was English! 
Calais had fallen into the hands 
of the Germans. England was in 
danger. Every drop of blood 
within me boiled and sizzled with 
impatient desire to get home in 
time to be bombed and bombarded 
with England. 

But how could I leave my bonne 
alone in my little house at such a 
time? And Dominie, my little 
Blackness whose warm, loving > 
presence by day and by night had 
been my one comfort during these 
last miserable months? If we 
reached England, he would be 
taken from me and put into a 
concentration camp. How would 
he—or I—ever survive the separa- 
tion enforced by that six months 
quarantine ? Ought I to resist 
this burning impulse to go home 
and just stay quietly where I was, 
doing what I could for the French ? 
But, with the Channel ports in 
German hands—and now they 
began to fall, one after another— 
all communication with England 
would soon be cut off for the 
duration of the war. Could I bear 
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the silence ? 
work here while 
anxiety for my family at home— 
my brother and his little girls, my 
sister and hers ? 

Dominie and I went out into the 


Could I do any good 
racked with 


darkness of the garden. The air 
was heavy with the scent of a 
thousand great white Madonna 
lilies coming into bloom. Soon 
those dim olive groves would be 
flecked with dancing light ; for it 
was late in May, and in mid-June 
would come the fire-flies. I crept 
down the stone steps to my little 
chapel, hewn out of the solid rock, 
and sank upon my knees in the 
darkness. 

“You have got to decide for 
me,” I insisted. ‘“‘I’m too tired 
and too bewildered by everything 
to be able to think any more. 
Make my way plain before me— 
but You must make it very plain. 
If You want me to stay and work 
for You here, then block my path 
to England. If I am to go home, 
then make it possible for me—and 
Dominie.” 

Dominie and I stole upstairs to 
bed, and, lying very close together, 
we slept. 

The next morning I awoke from 
the first peaceful sleep I had had 
for months. Among my local 
letters—(for there were none, any 
more, from England)—I found one 
from a dog-loving friend telling 
me of quarantine kennels in Hert- 
fordshire if I ever needed them— 
a place where the only danger was 
that one’s dog became so attached 
to the kennelman that he never 
wanted to come away. And later 
in the morning the telephone 
shrilled in my Studio, and, when I 
answered the call, the voice of my 
French lawyer asked me if I knew 
of anyone living on our mountain 
who would be willing to sell, with 
furniture, or to let her house, 
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furnished, to a lady now living 
on Cap Ferrat who was nervous 
of the coast in case of Italian 
invasion. 

I let my house to that English 
lady from Cap Ferrat, and in 
thirty-six hours I had to pack and 
remove elsewhere all my silver, 
crystal, valuable books, and 
clothes ; for, in time of war, she 
would not be responsible for them. 
The house being so small, there 
was no available storage place ; 
for the lady had great possessions, 
which must be housed somewhere. 
Her furniture she would leave in 
her villa in the hope of letting it, 
furnished, if Italy still remained 
quiet. I decided to hire the little 
flat of a French friend who lives 
in Grasse. Because of the war 
she had failed to find a tenant. 
She would be glad of the rent 
and would guard my treasures 
for me. 

There followed the most harass- 
ing and heart-rending time. All my 
English friends in the neighbour- 
hood rallied round me, helping to 
sort, pack, or destroy the contents 
of cupboards and drawers. For the 
first time for many tragic months 
I had once again the companionship 
of Mademoiselle. She forsook all, 
now, for me. We made up great 
bales of clothes for the refugees now 
flooding France. Better that these 
clothes should be useful than risk 
their being eaten by moth in 
storage; for, once gone, it was 
extremely unlikely that I could 
return to France until the end of the 
war, and I did not see how it 
could possibly be a short war. My 
car, ‘ Desirée,’ I gave her as a 
parting present. Having had it 
arranged, years before, for camping, 
so that the backs of the front 
seats could be lowered to form 
beds, it could now be used for 
ambulance work. 
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Mademoiselle had decided to 
stay in France. Though American- 
born, finding herself alone in the 
world after the war of 1914, she 
had remained in France, bought 
her (then derelict) Chdteau, con- 
verted the inside of it into a thing 
of great beauty, and had been 
naturalised French. She would 
stay and help France. 

I felt that, having entirely 
surrendered my will, I had now 
no say in the matter. It had been 
decided for me. All I had to do 
was to pack, label keys, and make 
inventories in a kind of dazed 
dream. It didn’t seem to be me 
doing those things; leaving my 
beloved Provence after so many 
years—leaving Mademoiselle. 


I drove away from my ‘ Sunset 
House’ ina hired car, with Dominie 
hugged very close in my arms. 

I have a blurred vision of a small 
stone house bathed in hot sunlight, 
and of two figures, both beloved, 
standing outside its great gate, 
silent and still like statues of grief : 
my bonne, her bowed head bound 
with a scarlet handkerchief, the 
fingers of her left hand clasping 
the third finger of her right hand 
(I had slipped a gold ring with the 
Fortescue motto engraved on it 
upon that finger as token that, 
whatever happened, she still be- 
longed to me), and the slender form 
of Mademoiselle whose face had 
suddenly become all eyes, staring 
at me. And, so, Ileft them... . 

















TRAVELLING ALL WAYS. 


BY C. FALCON. 


Ir was April and a chill grey day 
typical of an English spring. Iwas 
flying on the 4.50 p.m. plane from 
Newark, New York’s airport, to 
Los Angeles. My only previous 
flight had been a joy-ride in a 
moth around Hendon some ten 
years before. 

It took time to whittle down to 
40 lb. the luggage which had 
travelled with me from England. 
Forty pounds is all the American 
Airways allow you to take with you 
on the plane. The baggage porter 
in the New York hotel said he did 
not mind how many journeys he 
made up and down the twenty-two 
storeys to weigh my baggage. We 
would get it fixed in the end. 

We need not have worried. The 
gentleman who came forward to 
take care of my baggage at the 
airport offices discovered that we 
had the same surname. Thereafter 
what was a pound or two extra ? 

An hour before I was scheduled 
to depart, United Airways had 
telephoned to my hotel bedroom. 

“Miss Falcon,” said their repre- 
sentative, “‘I have to tell you that 
we have received a bad weather 
report for tonight’s trip. There is 
rain and mist at Cleveland and 
Chicago. Maybe we shall have to 
land you at one of these towns and 
either wait till the weather clears 
or send you through that zone by 
railroad. Does that worry you or 
can we count on your coming with 
us ? Of course any extra expense 
is our concern.” 

My plans were made. Certainly 
I would go; and soon a saloon car 

was racing me and three fellow 
passengers—business men judging 
by the despatch-cases they carried 


—along the parkway, minimum 
speed 30 m.p.h., to the airport. 

Beside the sky-grey plane stood 
a smiling stewardess, and no sooner 
were we seated in the plane than 
she came along with packets of 
chewing-gum. 

“No,” she explained, “it’s not 
to prevent air-sickness. It’s to help 
equalise the pressure on the ear- 
drums as we climb.” She then 
strapped us into our seats and we 
obediently began to chew. The 
engine ticked over softly, purringly, 
like a cat on the hearth-rug. 

Suddenly its tone changed to a 
deep purposeful hum. The plane 
began to move; gathered speed. 
We were tearing across the ground. 
I prepared for the take-off. Anti- 
climax ; we stopped. The engines 
died to a grumbling mutter. The 
pilot swung the machine to face 
the airport buildings. The signal 
came ; he opened the throttle and 
with a roar like a tiger which sees 
its meat escaping from its grasp, 
the plane raced for the airport 
buildings. I almost swallowed the 
chewing-gum in my excitement. 
We seemed not to have left the 
ground ; we seemed about to sweep 
the roofs off the sheds, and there 
they were already falling away 
below us, spinning earthwards like 
buildings on a picture post-card 
tossed from a child’s hand. 

Miss Rose, the stewardess, came 
along with newspapers and maga- 
zines. Miss Rose was a trim little 
person in a uniform which matched 
the plane ; her cheeks matched the 
sunset into which we were flying, 
but it was her exceeding thinness 
which attracted attention. 

The gentleman strapped into the 
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next seat to mine remarked: 
“Those girls have only to weigh a 
certain amount. It’s so little that 
mostly they’re thin as crackers.” 
By which I concluded he meant 
a biscuit. ‘“‘They fly about a 
hundred hours in a month, two 
days on, one day off. They’re 
trained, you know, in social duties 
and first aid.” 

I found that one could talk with- 
out shouting, though the noise of 
the engines, a constant drumming, 
seemed to take all the strength and 
individuality out of one’s voice. 

The plane, which had double 
seats on one side of a green- 
carpeted gangway and single seats 
on the other, carried fourteen 
passengers, though there was space 
for twenty-two. A notice above 
the door leading to the pilot’s cabin 
forward informed us of the names 
of our captain, first officer, and 
stewardess. An illuminated panel 
forbade smoking and charged us to 
fasten our safety belts. This order 
suddenly vanished and passengers 
undid their belts and moved about 
as they wished. My neighbour 
remarked that we had to be 
strapped taking off and landing 
because of the billows which rocked 
the plane and might cause us to 
hit the roof with our heads. 

At the rear of the saloon were 
toilet cabins and a coat cupboard. 
Over each window was a small 
‘ round ventilator which the pas- 
senger could adjust to suit himself. 

Peering over the starboard wing 
I saw the earth as a brown patch- 
work quilt, slightly tilted. Miss 
Rose handed round cigarettes. I 
read a little brochure which told me 
how much the airways company 
was prepared to do for my comfort 
during a flight. It would, it said, 
provide me with notepaper or post- 
cards, and stamp and mail my 
correspondence for me. It would 
supply me with food and drink 
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at any time I expressed the wish 
for refreshment. Was I sleepy ? 
There were pillows, rugs, and a 
sleeping-robe for me on board. 
Was I footsore? Then I was to 
ask for a pair of paper slippers. 
All services, including meals, cost 
the passenger nothing. 

It was interesting to learn from 
other literature provided that, 
though the darkness would hide 
them from our sight, we were about 
to fly over or near the world’s 
largest milk bottle factory, largest 
button factory, first oil well drilled 
in the United States, and first 
coal-mine shaft sunk; also the 
romantic Overland Trail blazed in 
turn by buffalo herds and Indians, 
trappers, the waggon trains, the 
Mormons trekking from Omaha to 
the Salt Lake basin and leaving 
buffalo skulls as signposts behind 
them, the rustling, jostling hordes 
of gold-seekers, the pony express. 
I had reached this stage in my 
reading when the first officer, also 
in sky-grey uniform, came through 
from the pilot’s cabin. He was 
exceedingly handsome. I wondered 
if this were a condition of employ- 
ment like the stewardess’s weight. 
He chatted sociably with the 
passengers. He discovered I was 
British and talked of his Scottish 
mother. My neighbour thereupon 
announced that his grandfather 
had come from Wales. I felt 
Britain was well represented, but I 
wanted to hear news of the flight 
rather than of the gentlemen’s 
ancestors. 


“How high are we?” The 
clouds were still above us. 
* About 4000 feet. We'll prob- 


ably have this ceiling all the way 
to Chicago.” 

“* How fast are we flying?” 

*“* Air speed was 150 when I left 
the cabin just now, but there’s a 
head wind, you know.” 

Wisps of grey cloud, like smoke 
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from a cottage chimney on a still 
summer’s evening, hung between us 
and the earth, but close above big 
puffy lumps of cloud scuttled across 
the heavens at a most unnatural 
speed. It was as if someone were 
turning a film of the sky much too 
fast. 

A tiny whimper like the thin 
wail of a kitten came from the seat 
behind me. A _ fourteen-day-old 
baby was being taken home to 
Chicago by its youthful parents. 
They smiled self-consciously as if 
not yet entirely at ease with their 
new possession. 

At 6.30 Miss Rose served dinner. 
She planted a cushion on our knees 
to hold the tray. Cartons took the 
place of dishes, and shrimp cocktail, 
mixed grill with hot vegetables and 
salad, apple pie, cheese and an 
assortment of breads and biscuits, 
and coffee was the surprising menu ; 
the whole of it produced from 
thermos flasks as big as drums. We 
ate, those of us who wished to dine, 
in a world of dark cloud which we 
had now penetrated. Lights were 
switched on in the cabin. Miss 
Rose said we should put our 
watches back one hour, an action 
we repeated three times during the 
flight. 

We droned on, heading for a 
lurid sunset. 

“Fasten your safety belts. 
smoking.” 

That meant we were nearing 
Chicago. It was quite dark now. 
Raining, too. Great drops jumped 
off the glistening plane like silver 
hailstones. 

There was Chicago, a misty blur 
below us. We dived towards it. 
The plane rocked. In a moment we 
were close above the city’s roofs— 
and still descending. I held my 
breath. We skimmed the roofs so 
narrowly that I felt had there been 
a cat on the tiles he would have 
been swept off as crumbs are swept 


No 
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off the dining-room table. But 
while I was still gasping in anxiety 
we landed. The contact was imper- 
ceptible, smooth as a ball rolled 
along a billiard table. 

There was only a short wait in 
the large airport hall, where we sat 
blinking in the brilliant lights, then 
we were conducted to the sky- 
sleeper which was to carry us 
through the night to Salt Lake 
City. 

“They say we'll get above this 
storm,” said a voice in the dark as 
we staggered through pelting rain 
across the flying-ground. 

The sky-sleeper held fourteen 
berths and a tiny cabin forward. 
We crowded into this as we took 
off. The plane climbed powerfully 
through a deluge which strove 
to beat us back to earth. Like 
children at their nursery windows 
we stared at the raindrops which 
struck the glass in streams of 
light like glittering spears driven 
hard against it. 

Chicago was gone, smudged out 
as if it had been something on a 
slate. The plane cleaved her way 
through the rain forces and suddenly 
roared into clear weather and 
brilliant starlight. She found calm 
air at 11,000 feet. 

The stewardess conducted us to 
bed. The berths are on the same 
plan as those in an American train : 
in two tiers and separated from the 
corridor by thick green curtains. 
I slipped. under the safety strap 
which would keep me and the bed- 
clothes in place whatever antics the 
plane might choose to execute. I 
fiddled with the two little ventilator 
shafts in her ribs. I pulled them 
out and the air rushed in with a 
hiss like escaping steam. I felt 
along the steel side of the machine 
and thought: “ That’s all there is 
between me and thousands of feet 
of space and we’re speeding ahead 
at 190 miles an hour.” I stared at 
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stars which seemed embedded in a 
setting of rich black velvet. How 
large and close to me they appeared 
to sparkle. And below the storm 
raged, imprisoned in cloud that 
might have been a thick wad of 
blotting-paper. 

I awoke with violent earache as 
the machine raced to earth and 
Omaha. The pain passed soon 
after we landed. We stayed only 
to fill up with fuel and were off 
again. Denver, where we also 
landed, is noted in my mind as the 
place where it was hot on the 
ground and yet there was frost on 
the plane’s windows. 

My final awakening occurred 
when the wafer-thin stewardess 
thrust a cheerful face between the 
curtains and said— 

“We'll be in Salt Lake City 
in an hour and it’s just getting 
light.” 

I thought of early morning tea 
and the promise of the brochure 
regarding such matters. Could I 
have a cup of tea ? Miss Pickering 
looked a trifle disconcerted ; but 
the tea came. Miss Pickering 
apologised that the water was not 
quite hot! The concoction was 
dreadful. As unlike a reviving cup 
of English brewed tea as potato 
water. I drank it and felt much 
worse than before. 

However, here we were ap- 
proaching Salt Lake City, and 
from the little cabin forward I 
gazed down upon bare brown hills 
splashed with white. 

“Say, Mama, would that be 
salt ?”’ inquired a youthful tra- 
veller who with Mama, about 
half his size, had joined the plane 
during the night. No, he was told, 
it was snow. 

We landed on a broad paved 
road which cut across the sandy 
desert, spattered here with sage 
scrub. It was cold and there were 
few people about at this dawn hour. 
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We were all very. tired despite the 
hours of sleep we had snatched in 
the sky-sleeper. It seems that the 
frequent change in altitude causes 
this intense desire for sleep. A 
fellow passenger, the only other to 
fly from Newark, sat on a stone 
bench clasping her head and 
moaning— 

“Tm going to join my husband 
in Hollywood, and I don’t see how 
ever I’m going to get back East. I 
decided to fly because I’m train-sick 
and car-sick, but, oh my, flying is 
just ghastly.” 

A young man, whose features 
were largely eclipsed by the 
spectacles he wore, consoled her : 
“You haven’t to worry. When 
you’ve been in Hollywood you 
won’t want to go back East.” 

We boarded a small plane, for 
the mainliners continue to San 
Francisco. The young man from 
Hollywood and I accepted the 
stewardess’s offer of breakfast. It 
came, also out of thermos flasks, 
sliced oranges, scrambled eggs and 
bacon, rolls and jelly and coffee. I 
rather wished it had not come; for 
by this time we were flying over a 
mountainous region and at intervals 
the plane shuddered and seemed 
momentarily to stop as if she had 
been brought up sharply by burying 
her nose in a bank. 

The stewardess said it was 
generally bumpy near the ground. 
The lady from New York said she 
was going to die at any moment. 
The stewardess gave her an extra 
pillow and a rug. The gentleman 
from Hollywood started an 
animated discussion on the inter- 
national situation. 

We enjoyed a moment’s respite 
from both politics and aerobatics 
when we landed at the desert airport 
of Las Vegas, where a hot dry wind 
blew across sand and scrub. 

“They breed cattle here,” re- 
marked Hollywood. 
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I could not see that the poor 
things would find much to eat. 

Our new pilot said he would fly 
over Boulder Dam, but was sorry 
his schedule did not allow him to 
take us over the Grand Canyon. 
Thanks to the guide-book, I now 
knew that Boulder Dam is one of 
the outstanding engineering feats 
of the world. Here, deep in the 
desert, it has created Lake Mead, 
a stretch of water 110 miles long. 

As we flew away from Boulder 
Dam the light flickered behind the 
instruction panel: ‘Fasten Your 
Safety Belts,’ and we proceeded to 
bump over the mountainous back- 
bone of California. At times it 
was no worse than being in a boat 
on a rough sea; at times it was 
as if the plane were deliberately 
hitting objects, solid ones, too; it 
made you think of the ‘Whip’ at 
Olympia Fun Fair. But the worst 
was when the machine behaved 
like a lift which has gone wrong. 
It just dropped feet. I understood 
now why it was necessary to be 
strapped to one’s seat. The human 


body apparently does not drop as - 


quickly as a plane, and at every 
lurch we should undoubtedly have 
contacted the roof. The gentleman 
from Hollywood took up the thread 
of his political discussion. I felt 
I was not doing justice to Mr 
Chamberlain’s efforts in the cause 
of peace ; but it was difficult while 
one struggled to anticipate the 
plonk, jerk, thump of the machine 
and so reduce the shock. The lady 
from New York lay against her 
cushions seemingly in a state of 
coma. 

We approached a country slashed 
with patches of cultivation and the 
ground was stained with colour— 
green, blue, primrose, and great 
splashes of orange where blossomed 
the California poppy. And then 
at last we saw the grey asphalt of 
Los Angeles airport. We glided 
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down, bounced twice gently, and 
knew blessed stillness. We stepped 
out into a world of hot sunshine 
and glaring light. It was but nine 
o'clock in the morning, but the 
groups of laughing, chattering 
people were gay in slack suits 
of pastel shades and large straw 
hats. We felt ridiculous in the 
woollen suits which had seemed 
just right in New York eighteen 
hours ago. 

Though at this stage I longed 
only for a bed which kept still I 
tried to take an intelligent interest 
in the scenery which my host 
pointed out to me as he drove me 
home. He talked of Los Angeles 
as a jewel set in the midst of hills. 
One had to take the setting for 
granted just then owing to the 
morning mist which obliterated it. 
My vision was restricted to a long, 
straight road with a perfect medley 
of buildings on both sides, next a 
smart white bungalow stood the 
most deplorable tin shack, and 
over the whole stretched a jungle 
of electric cables and telephone 
wires as if superior beings had been 
playing cats’ cradles above our 
heads. I noted also the colossal 
number of advertising signs. 
Scarcely a building but had one 
dangling on its front. It seemed 
@ pity, but my host apparently 
had not noticed the boards till 


I pointed them out, then he 
admitted— 
“Yeh, it’s kind of messy-looking. 


But look at our California poppies ; 
ever seen anything to beat them 
for colour ?” 

I was, however, looking beyond 
the poppies at my first sight of the 
great oil-fields. The cluster of 
distant derricks reared themselves 
up like gaunt trees through which 
a forest fire has swept. 

American hospitality is world 
renowned. When I climbed into 
the plane a week later to finish the 
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flight, for my coast-to-coast ticket 
took me on to San Francisco with- 
out further cost, I had toured the 
country within a hundred miles 
radius; rung Shirley Temple’s 
gate-bell and talked through a tube 
with the janitor in the house; 
admired Charlie Chaplin’s English 
lawn; veiled my eyes in distress, 
remembering the beautiful city of 
Venice, at California’s travesty of 
that name; sauntered along Long 
Beach ; sampled a drive-in (strange 
that some enterprising motorman 
has not started at home this meal- 
served-to-you-while-you-sit-in-the- 
car scheme); experienced in fact 
new sensations, sights, and scents 
(do not forget the citrus belt) nearly 
every waking hour of seven days. 

The flight to San Francisco was 
mostly in cloud; misty white 
masses banked on all sides of us; 
came a rift, and earth and sea 
glimmered brown and grey-green. 

We landed, and drove from 
Oakland across the eight-mile long 
Bay Bridge to the heart of this 
busy, enterprising city. 

Coach travel is the cheapest way 
to travel long distances in America. 
Continuous journeys lasting three 
days and two nights mean nothing 
at all to seasoned coach addicts ; 
but I jibbed at the thought of those 
long sleepless nights when I decided 
to journey by road to Seattle on 
my way to Vancouver. Besides, 
during the night, I argued, I should 
see nothing of the country, an 
assertion which seemed reasonable 
to those of my American friends 
who thought it unduly fussy to 
want to stop off every night. 

I had looked up the route on the 
map, but only after a visit to Thos. 
Cook’s did I realise that it would 
take me four days to reach Seattle 
at a cost, however, of only sixteen 
dollars. 

You cannot reserve seats on 
coaches, so it meant arriving early 
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at the coach station and queueing 
up. I had been advised: “ Get a 
front seat; the road winds a lot 
and folks sitting in the rear seats 
are shaken like coins in a blind 
man’s can.” 

My coach was a mammoth 
vehicle, but I grew to have quite 
@ proprietary feeling for the space 
occupied by the green leather seat 
which became my home for that 
day, as a child does for the patch 
of parkland where he has erected 
a tent. The seat could be adjusted 
to give me just the right tilt for 
sleeping, looking out, or writing. 
My hand-baggage was arranged 
around me. The only intruder 
into my ‘compartment’ was the 
knees of a college youth in the seat 
behind. They were bony knees 
and he used them as French people 
use their hands to emphasise his 
remarks. He was a cheerful, red- 
headed individual and wore a ring. 
He had jumped into the coach and 
asked: “‘ Any of you folks seen 
a bunch of boys around here ?” 
Subsequently he found the bunch, 


. three other college youths. 


My companion in the seat along- 
side mine was a little old lady, 
frail and with watery blue eyes 
which it seemed wrong to put to 
the strain of gazing at trees and 
telegraph poles speeding past at 
fifty miles an hour as we raced 
along the great highways. She 
clung to her bag like one unused 
to travel and sat stiffly upright as 
people do who were reared to sit 
in high-backed chairs. I guessed 
hers was a short journey. I was 
quite wrong. 

“You going through to Port- 
land ?” she asked briskly. 

“Oh no, I’m stopping off to- 
night at Eureka.” 

“Is that so? My, that’s noth- 
ing of a journey. I’ve come from 
Los Angeles. I’m going through 
to Portland.” 
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I expected to reach Portland on 
my fourth day, and a surreptitious 
look at the time-table told me that 
the tough little lady had already 
been a night and a day on the way. 

Travelling alone I had antici- 
pated a quiet journey, hours spent 
absorbing the scenery, which in 
truth promised to be beautiful 
enough, for our route lay through 
the glorious redwood country ; but 
I did not know the American public 
that travels by coach. I had 
only to respond to my neighbour’s 
greeting and he or she would look 
at me with renewed interest. 

“You from Britain ?” 

I admitted it, and was instantly 
plunged into a political discussion ; 
the time was July 1939. The name 
of every leading statesman strut- 
ting across the stage of European 
politics was mentioned and the 
man and his motives shrewdly 
analysed by these American tourists. 
I saw the scenery in snatches. 
Politics thrust themselves between 
me and the giant redwood trees, 
the circumference of which indi- 
vidually may be anything up to 
100 feet. Politics distracted my 
attention as we tore along the 
dappled road past numerous auto 
camps, variously labelled auto 
cottages, motor courts and hut- 
ments, and consisting alternately 
of bedroom and garage for hire by 
the owner-driver. Politics again 
as we swept past camps of log- 
cabins huddled together over a 
few square yards like bungalows 
on a popular beach. Why, one 
wonders, with the hundreds of 
acres at the builders’ disposal. 

I said good-bye to the little lady 
with the aged eyes at Eureka. In 
this town the railway runs where 
you would expect to find the prin- 
cipal shopping street, and there is 
the usual jumble of modern build- 
ings and shacks. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly there is a delightful hotel 
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built entirely of redwood. Thor- 
oughly up to date, the smallest 
detail which can contribute to a 
guest’s comfort is remembered. 
On every bathroom wall hangs 
a list of articles which may be 
borrowed by phoning the house- 
keeper. The list includes ice-bag, 
electric curling-iron, fever thermo- 
meter, whisk broom, and foot tub. 

A party of English people were 
also spending the night in this 
hotel. They came from Cromer. 
They said, eating deep-sea crab 
which is a speciality of the district, 
that Cromer crab tasted better. 
Since they were returning to Cromer 
this was perhaps just as well. The 
men then spent an absorbing half- 
hour playing noughts and crosses. 

“They do it every night,” ex- 
plained the wife of one of the 
players with amused tolerance, “ to 
see who shall pay for the meal.” 

It is one of Eureka’s boasts that 
it never rains in that locality be- 
tween April and September. This 
was, however, one of those humili- 
ating occasions when a boast is 
not justified. We were greeted 
next morning by a downpour 
worthy of Manchester in November. 

There was an acrid atmosphere 
in the coach that day. Two men 
had bribed the official or pushed 
their way to the head of the queue 
just as we were about to take our 
seats. The women they had dis- 
placed vigorously denounced their 
conduct. The driver, arriving late 
on the scene, did his best to 
dispense justice, but he was no 
Solomon and the coach drove out 
with the men sitting in the front 
seats, their backs a stone wall to 
the pertinent remarks stabbing the 
air behind them. 

The wisdom of getting a front 
seat if you could was demonstrated 
that day; for the vehicle hurtled 
along a narrow road which wound 
snake-like parallel to the Oregon - 
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coast. At times we shot up into 
the mountains, and, reminiscent of 
my flight, the road was blotted out 
by cloud and fog; then down we 
went at an acute angle to sea-level, 
to be momentarily bathed in sun- 
shine; round a _ figure-of-eight 
bend ; squirming through a rocky 
gorge, and up again at the angle 
adopted by a rearing horse. 

The driver kept up the pace and 
argued with his car-sick passengers 
at the same time. 

“Say, mister,” to one of the 
usurpers of the front seat, “‘ would 
you mind going back and letting 
that lady have your seat for a 
while ?”? The man demurred, but 
this time public opinion was too 
strong for him and with an ex- 
pression of ill-concealed fury he 
changed seats. The delight of the 
rest of the coach’s company was 
tempered only by the fact that 
another sick passenger could not 
be found to replace the second 
usurper. 

Oregon has a lovely coast-line. 


There are coves and pools and 
beaches of pale yellow sand on to 
which the grey Pacific thunders, 
swirling, in passing, round chunks 
of rock which some prehistoric up- 


heaval has hurled into it. But 
dominating the scene for me was 
the devastation caused by the fires 
which had swept the Douglas 
pines to destruction. They stood 
or leaned, propped against one 
another or lay in tumbled disarray, 
these gaunt burned trees, miles 
upon miles of them, stark and 
dead. The secretary of a women’s 
debating society, my companion 
for that day, noticed only the 
flowers and the cabins which had 
been built in the midst of the 
devastation without any effort 
being made to remove the black- 
ened stumps. 

“See the fireweed ?” she said. 
' “Tt’s the first thing to grow after 
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a fire; it rises from the ashes. 
Pretty, isn’t it?” It was; so 
were the brilliant berries of the 
mountain ash, the clusters of 
thimble berries, and the foxgloves 
which grew where the fire had 
been stayed. 

We lunched that day at a place 
called Gold Beach. The name is 
misleading. The beach is a dusty 
grey. They were holding a market 
there. The animals were in pens ; 
their brothers’ pelts and carcases 
hung above them, and the traders 
and their families picnicked in the 
midst of it all. One could have 
suggested a more salubrious spot. 

Meals during the coach tour 
had to be eaten at strange hours. 
Our luncheon appetite had to be 
on tap at 11.30 a.m. Afternoon 
tea is not accorded the status of 
a meal in America and those who, 
remembering their British origin, 
cling to the custom had to have 
tea at 1.30 p.m. Dinner was corre- 
spondingly early. At one town 
where I had to change coaches it 
was a case of dining at 5.30 or not 
at all. I struggled through a fried 
egg sandwiched in a bun. 

Miss Virginia Somers whom I 
met on the third day was a school 
teacher from Ohio. She was 
travelling compulsorily and not 
liking it. 

** In Ohio we’re obliged to travel 
during the vacation every three 
years,” she announced in a bored 
voice, “or go to summer school. 
The reason is they don’t want us 
to get stale.” 

She had journeyed across the 
desert in an air-conditioned coach 
in which no windows would open 
except the windscreen. During 
the night something went wrong 
with the apparatus and the tem- 
perature in the coach rose to 120°, 
and finally nearly 140°. The 
driver had been forced to stop 
frequently so that the suffocating 
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passengers could get out and 
breathe what restorative they could 
gather from the hot, desert air. 
A puncture had prolonged their 
anguish. 

Miss Somers and I joined forces 
till Vancouver, when our routes 
diverted. 

Victoria, Vancouver, indeed 
every town and hamlet to Calgary 
where I took to the air again, still 
seethed with the excitement en- 
gendered by the visit of the King 
and Queen. 

“It must have been like the 
Coronation in London,” said the 
white-haired lady of whom I was 
buying Indian-made moccasins in a 
Vancouver store. ‘‘ Everyone had 
to be in their place by nine o’clock 
in the morning. The roads were 
closed after that. I was on the 
roadside near the Lion Gate. The 
King and Queen were due to pass 
about 11.30, but they didn’t reach 
us till nearly four in the afternoon, 
so great was the ovationeverywhere. 
We didn’t mind. There was a 
grassy bank near and the children 
spent the day rolling down it.” 

Vancouver was having a great 
struggle to reduce the toll of its 
street accidents. The aim was to 
achieve three weeks without fatali- 
ties. Huge notices on the street 
corners kept the public informed : 
** There have been two days without 
street accidents in Vancouver.” 
Every time someone was killed they 
started again. I think the highest 
score reached at that time was five 
clear days. 

I had decided to travel by train 
through the Rocky Mountains in 
order to enjoy the scenery to the 
best advantage, and also because 
flying in that region would surely 
mean a rough passage. 

That trans-continental train 
achieved personality. For one 
thing we saw so much more of her 
than one does of a train on an 
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ordinary journey. Seated in the 
observation car coupled on at the 
rear, we were always gazing at our 
own front half by reason of the 
tortuous twistings of the track. 
There was that strange episode 
just before the spiral tunnels when 
the train split in two and, like a 
worm, each half went on moving. I 
looked down from hundreds of feet 
up the mountain-side and saw our 
other half squirming along a part of 
the track which snaked far down 
in the valley. When this particu- 
larly tough gradient had been 
negotiated, the two halves reunited 
and we proceeded leisurely, though 
puffing rather more than before, on 
our climb. 

Then, too, the train took a 
personal interest in us. For 
example, she stopped at any especi- 
ally famous spot and invited us to 
alight and admire the view. Imagine 
the Flying Scotsman pulling up at 
some remote Yorkshire halt and 
telling its passengers to take a look 
at the moors! Yet this coast-to- 
coast train on its five days’ journey 
does that kind of thing, though in 
our case it was to allow us to peer 
into the rugged depths of a canyon. . 

As a horse team dragging a huge 
load of timber must have assistance 
on the hills, sometimes our train 
had two engines and sometimes 
seemed content with one. She had 
two, of course, climbing up to the 
Great Divide, where she again 
pulled up for us to admire the 
spectacle of two streamlets, one 
of which bubbles up, faces west, 
and hastens off to join the Kicking 
Horse River on its galloping course 
to the Pacific, and the other slithers 
east to join the calm leisurely 
Bow River, flowing, after certain 
vicissitudes, into the Atlantic. 

Prior to this the track follows the 
course of the Kicking Horse River 
for miles. Never was river more 
aptly named. It careers over its 
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stony bed like a high-spirited horse 
with the bit in his teeth; and the 
railway faithfully traces every curve 
and twist which the river achieves 
in its turbulent descent. 

After this the train gives up the 
struggle for a space and retires into 
the smoky oblivion of a long tunnel. 
Then the guard came into the 
observation car and shooed us into 
the coaches, like a nurse intent on 
keeping her obstreperous children 
clean. 

The Swiss doctor who used to 
mend our limbs, broken on the 
ski-ing fields of the Bernese Ober- 
land, having made his pile through 
our recklessness, announced his 
intention of retiring to the Canadian 
Rockies. We were astonished at 
his decision to end his days so far 
from home. I am astonished no 


longer. The Rocky Mountains are 
Switzerland, but greatly magnified, 
and in the process they have lost 
nothing of the grandeur and beauty 
of that tiny European country. 


Vast snow-capped peaks rear them- 
selves up on every side ; huge blue 
glaciers spill themselves down 
northern slopes or spread them- 
- selves lavishly in the gorges; 
streams of pale-green water gush to 
join the rivers ; and waterfalls, ice- 
blue, cascade in wildest abandon 
over all that lies in their path. 

“Hi, look, look!” We were 
chugging along up a stiffish gradi- 
ent; we rushed to the opposite 
side of the car and saw a black bear 
nuzzling the vegetation at the side 
of the track. He reared his flat, 
squat head and peered at us like a 
short-sighted professor, but he made 
no attempt to depart, and the train 
shuffled past within a few feet of his 
big clumsy paws and strong curling 
claws. 

It is not usual to find a station 
platform or anything normally 
pertaining to a station at the Rocky 
Mountain halts. A wooden board 
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bearing a name, Beavermouth, 
explains that if this is your destina- 
tion—well, here it is. 

I left the train at Lake Louise. 
I had paid my way through to 
New York, including hotel bills at 
Lake Louise and Banff, where I 
intended to break my journey. 
The sum paid did not, however, 
include meals, and finances were 
now running low. I decided that 
gorgeous as the hotel at Lake 
Louise looked, and there appeared 
nowhere else to obtain food, 2s. 
was all I must spend on my dinner 
that night. I entered the least 
magnificent of the three great 
dining halls—the choice was a 
difficult one—and gazed down a 
menu which was like a small book. 
It offered a selection of eight kinds 
of sea-food alone; but my eyes 
clung to the price column. I found 
that the only thing I could have 
for 50 cents was a chicken sand- 
wich. I had it; but because the 
waiter looked like an old family 
butler whom no one would dare to 
shock, I weakly ordered coffee as 
well, thereby increasing my bill by 
fifty per cent. At Banff, finding 
precisely the same kind of hotel, 
I walked a mile into the town for 
each meal and obtained three 
courses and coffee for my 50 cents. 

Both Lake Louise and Banff are 
places you want to stay in for a 
long, long period, but apparently 
no one has the time. Tourists 
rushed in, exclaimed breathlessly 
at the exquisite panorama, at 
Lake Louise, of mountains and 
snow, even now in high summer, 
billowing down to the water’s edge, 
and rushed out. Travel-wearied, 
they were still asleep at seven o’clock 
when, if they had looked out one 
morning, they would have seen 
two dark objects swimming strongly 
across the cold waters of the lake. 

“They’re moose,” said the 
chambermaid. ‘A bull and a 
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cow. Yesterday at this time I 
saw a black bear ambling off into 
the woods.” 

At Banff tourists stood moment- 
arily transfixed by the even finer 
view, gasped: “Say, isn’t that 
magnificent,” and rushed to get 
seats in the sight-seeing coach. I 
went with them. 

Our driver took his bus into an 
animal reserve at the entrance to 
which was a largenotice: ‘‘ Danger. 
You enter this reservation at your 
own risk.” 

That driver did not care. He 
went hunting with his vehicle with 
us inside it. He found bison. But 
they werecows; that did not satisfy 
him. We went on, rollicking over 
the tufted grassland. He found 
elk, velvety coats and sweeping 
horns ; bighorns, the sturdy sheep 
of those regions. Then we nearly 
bumped into a veritable mountain 
of a beast, a great bull bison. The 
driver stopped with a jolt sufficient 
to disembowel the bus. The animal 
was resting. We admired him, and 
cameras clicked busily. He rose 
ponderously, his wicked eyes sizing 
us up, his tail swinging. The bus- 
man said— 

“Well, folks, I guess that’s 
enough. We’ll be going before the 
old gentleman gets moving.” The 
bus rattled away. The bison bent 
his head and delicately nosed the 
ground, disdainful as a slighted 
lady. 

We passed a beaver lodge. The 
great mound of earth, like a giant 
molehill, in the centre of the stream 
was overlaid with poplar and aspen 
trunks. They had been neatly 
felled, sawn off about six inches 
above the ground, and conveyed 
by the beavers to this spot. It 
seemed an incredible feat, and yet 
all along the river bank and for 
some distance inland on either 
side we saw the tree stumps as 
evidence. 
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It had been the Indian days in 
Banff. For three days each year 
the Indians from the Reservation 
forty miles east of Banff come to 
the little town and give displays of 
their tribal sports. They were 
returning home the day I travelled 
by coach to Calgary. Some went 
on horseback, galloping along the 
turf beside the coach like wild- 
west riders, the men waving their 
felt hats and whistling as we went 
by. Young girls cantered down 
the hard road, sometimes driving 
a small herd of loose horses in front 
of them. Those girls rode like 
cowboys, with their elbows out and 
their skirts tucked up over the 
high saddles. Mothers, their babies 
strapped to their backs by means 
of a shawl, were also of this party. 
The infants’ heads shook so from 
side to side that one feared to see 
them roll off the tiny necks at any 
moment. 

A few of the tribe travelled by 
motor-coach, others in traps or 
waggons or even a humble home- 
made cart, just a box mounted on 
four little wheels. Women drove 
together, shapeless in bunches of 
heavy clothes, for though it was 
a hot July day the Indians were 
wrapped up to the eyes. A man 
and woman climbed into the bus, 
the woman carrying a child; the 
poor little mortal must have had 
its entire wardrobe on it; long, 
grey woollen stockings reached to 
its thigh, and as a final effort it 
was swathed head and all in a 
blanket. This was thrown back 
during the journey to reveal a 
peaky little face as dirty as those 
of the rest of its tribe. 

At one stage we picked up two 
girls and two old men. All wore 
heavy drab European clothes; the 
only mark of their race was the 
plaits of black hair which, in the 
case of one wrinkled old man, pro- 
truded oddly from beneath a much- 
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stained homburg hat and hung 
each side of his face. The girls 
were important members of their 
tribe, and were put in charge of 
the driver. They wore long skirts, 
jerseys, jackets and berets, and 
passed the time eating an orange 
and a banana. They peeled the 
fruit, ate it, then ate the peel as 
well. 

From Calgary I was to fly to New 
York. But here I experienced the 
first hitch in all my long journey. 
Neither the travel bureau nor the 
air company’s offices had received 
notification of my intention, and 
planes were full over certain sec- 
tions of the route for the next four 
days. 

I spent two hours plodding 
backwards and forwards between 
the travel bureau and the air com- 
pany’s offices while my needs were 
telephoned to Vancouver and 


radioed to various airports in an 
endeavour to find me a seat. The 
Mauretania could not be expected 
to delay her sailing on my account, 


and I was scheduled to make that 
steamer, I explained to the air 
company’s representative, whom I 
got to know well. We had time 
while he waited on Vancouver, 
telephone receiver in hand, for some 
pleasant chats. 

** You see,” he remarked, ‘‘ we’ve 
only been flying passengers for a 
month, so are kind of fresh on the 
job.” 

Igasped: ‘ Well, I hope it’s safe. 
I mean, experience counts.” 

“Oh,” he smiled, ‘that’s all 
right. We've been flying baggage 
since April.” 

Even three months’ experience 
did not seem a great deal to me, 
but, there was no doubt, air travel 
was booming just then in Canada. 
The young man kept his office open 
in order to fix me up, and finally 
succeeded. Someone somewhere 
had conjured an extra seat. 
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The plane arrived from Edmonton 
exactly on time, swooping from the 
skies to run along a beam of light 
flung like a carpet for it from the 
setting sun. It was a still evening, 
and in keeping with it the business 
gentleman and myself, the only 
passengers to board the plane at 
Calgary, departed with as little fuss 
as if we were leaving someone’s - 
front door in a chauffeur-driven 
saloon car. 

A late supper was served on 
board, and then I turned out the 
light above my seat and lay back 
staring through my window. The 
night was indescribably beautiful. 
At first I thought the rays of white 
light which played across the 
heavens were moonlight reflected 
on the clouds, but the radiance 
spread till it encompassed the entire 
heavens. 

“* Ever seen the Northern Lights 
before ?”’ asked the stewardess. 

So at last I was seeing this strange 
and lovely phenomenon. At times 
it seemed to be raining light; the 
formation changed and the heavens 
were supported on fat pillars of 
light ; these melted and curtains of 
light were woven before our eyes ; 
they, in turn, dissolved into waving 
dancing lines, and so it went on, a 
constantly shifting scene of light 
and shadow. 

Down on the ground rivers and 
pools were etched in silver. From 
time to time the darkness below 
would be studded with starlike 
points of yellow light burning in 
even rows, all we would see of a 
town as we passed over. Occasion- 
ally these terrestrial stars winked at 
us with cheeky familiarity, announc- 
ing that an airport was there. We 
flew over emergency landing 
grounds which signal their presence 
with one intermittently shining 
light a comforting beacon like a 
lighthouse lamp. 

The plane carried only ten passen- 
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gers, and we landed many times 
during the twenty-three hours’ 
flight to Newark. 

Winnipeg is the frontier station 
for air passengers. I arrived there 
at 2 a.m., and had two hours to wait 
for the plane to Chicago. There was 
only the small Customs House in 
which to wait. It was a homely 
place and the atmosphere was 
friendly. The officials searched 
baggage, when they felt the occasion 
demanded it, slowly and methodi- 
cally. After all, it was the middle 
of the night and there was not 
another plane for an hour or two. 
The lady from Detroit might seethe 
with irritation, but what was the 
hurry? An altercation started 
between this lady and the excise 
officer over a small packet he had 
unearthed, when my attention was 
diverted by the entrance of two 
breezy young women who seated 
themselves on my bench. We 
became acquainted at once. 

“You waiting for the plane to 
Newark, too ?” asked number one. 

I had barely answered her when 
her friend leaned across— 

** You a Britisher ? ” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

“Well, now, isn’t that just 
grand, so am I,” said she in a 
strong American accent, which it 
seemed she had acquired during 
six years’ sojourn in the States. 
Her name was Enid, her friend’s 
Mary Jane, and she was always 
called by both names. Mary Jane 
had just adopted a boy eight years 
old. 

‘And why not?” said Enid. 
‘‘Lots of women in Mary Jane’s 
position do over here. They are 
in good jobs, earning good money, 
and they figure this is the best 
way to spend it.” 
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We drifted, inevitably, from 
adoption as a topic of conversation 
to politics. We were just starting 
on the Spanish War, having reached 
it by way of London, Berlin, 
and Rome, when our plane was 
announced. 

It was raining again in Chicago. 
Regrettably, all I saw of this great 
city was the inside of a snack bar. 
I was by this time so sleepy 
that my new friends and I sat 
hunched on high stools drinking 
coffee and waiting for the slow 
minutes to pass and the call to 
the plane for the last lap of our 
flight. 

Leaving Chicago we ran into a 
thunderstorm. The pilot told us 
that we went up almost vertically 
to try to get above it, but of this, 
of course, we knew nothing at the 
time. We knew only that we were 
in a weeping world shot wi:h 
tongues of flame that stabbed the 
wings of the plane and licked the 
body. 

I slept the afternoon hours away. 
Dusk was closing in on New York 
when the buildings of the airport 
loomed through the  greyness. 
Hangars and booking-office rose 
up to meet us, swirling drunkenly ; 
steadied themselves, straightened 
themselves, assumed solidarity, and 
came to rest. We blinked, loosened 
our safety straps for the last time, 
collected our hand-baggage, and 
descended. 

A moment before all things on 
earth had seemed toy-like; now, 
with the suddenness of a new 
episode in Alice in Wonderland, 
we had shrunk to insignificance, 
and become once more mere units 
of the earthbound crowd soon to 
be swallowed up in New York’s 
teeming, hustling millions. 





REFUGEES. 


BY J. W. 


I HAVE not been a refugee. I 
have no heroic tale to tell of 
my adventures. But I have 
done my job as a soldier among 
refugees. 

London is a sad sight: gutted 
buildings; people huddled to- 
gether, sleeping on tube station 
platforms, on subway stairs, un- 
washed, unrested, and red-eyed. 
They may, many of them, have 
lost their homes; they are, many 
of them, heroes; but they have 
not, thank God, fled from destruc- 
tion that comes by land as well as 
from the air: they are not, in that 
sense, refugees. 

I came back through Dunkirk 
with less adventure than the 
average Londoner has had in a 
week. But I shall always remember 
the refugees. 

The guns of our regiment were 
old and heavy. We moved but 
slowly. When the B.E.F. ad- 
vanced gaily into Belgium we 
stayed sadly in France. Three 
days later we followed leisurely 
and alone, just across the Belgian 
Frontier. There were no armies 
with us; the countryside was 
green and warm; villages basked 
peacefully under a summer sun. 

We came to a farmhouse, and 
under the orchard trees we parked 
our cars and guns. It was like a 
field day as we set out on foot to 
explore the countryside. We 
passed the time of day with the 
villagers; we drank beer at the 
village café; and unhurriedly we 
selected gun positions in the 
meadows. Cows browsed where 
we proposed to dig our gun-pits. 

It was peaceful. The war was 
fifty miles ahead. We could not 


even hear the distant sounds of 


guns. 

Diffidently I went to the local 
wood merchant. ‘ Monsieur,” I 
said, “I cannot pay you and I 
have no authority to ask; but 
will you, please, give us wood to 
revet our gun-pits? - We only 
want a little and we will take the 
old and rotten wood which you 
do not want. Pray do not think 
that I am asking for your best 
wood. But give me, as a gift, that 
which you do not want.” 

“Mon Capitaine,” he replied, 
and his eyes said pityingly ‘Mon 
pauvre petit Capitaine, “the 
Boche will be here in a few days’ 
time. Take the best wood; take 
all that you want and more. Use 
it in our common defence. It is 
better than that the Boche should 
use it.” 

I blinked. 

I took the wood. Of course, I 
said to myself, the Boche cannot 
reach this place. We are miles 
back, in reserve. The war will 
never come to this peaceful patch 
of country. 

That night a despatch - rider 
brought us written orders. We 
were to prepare for battle immedi- 
ately. In forty-eight hours we 
were to expect to be in the front 
line. 

So the owner of the Belgian 
woodyard was correct. 

We got to work on our gun-pits 
and our dug-outs. We still could 
not hear the sounds of battle. But 
perhaps — still only perhaps — it 
was approaching. 

We had made our headquarters 
in a charming little farmhouse. 
It had a high wall on to a side 
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road, and a great white gate. Its 
tactical advantage was that it 
was screened from the high hill 
beyond Tournai by near-by woods. 
Its peace-time advantages were 
many. The owners were a delight- 
ful old couple, the man about 
seventy, his wife perhaps ten years 
younger. They had two sons 
serving up on the Albert Canal. 
There were chickens, ducks, and 
fluffy grey rabbits in hutches. 
One of the rabbits was little and 
white, and he lived in the orchard. 
There was a big black dog which 
was, at first, afraid of us, but 
later adopted us as members of 
the family. At the back of the 
house was a little glass conserva- 
tory, in the drowsy warmth of 
which we ate our meals. It looked 
out on a garden colourful with 
summer flowers, and beyond was 
the orchard. 

The old couple had a wireless 
with which we listened to the 
English news. In the cellar they 
had casks of delicious cider which 
they pressed us to drink. 

They were happy to billet the 
British officers. They were proud 
to serve the foreign soldiers who 
were come to serve, and perhaps 
to save, their country. In the 
evening we sat en famille before 
the kitchen fire. 

Enemy bombers came at the 
same time as the refugees began 
to stream back along our road. 
We pressed our friends the villagers 
to share the slit trenches we had 
dug, while the aeroplanes whirred 
and screamed in aerial combat 
above our heads. More and more 
refugees came to our village and 
passed through. And as more 
came, so they appeared wearier. 

The farmer and his wife grew 
worried. 

The old man came tome. ‘ Mon 
Capitaine,” he said quietly, ‘ what 
is happening? Are the Boche 
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near us? Is it necessary, do you 
think, that we should leave our 
home ? Mon officier, it is all we 
have. We left it in the last war. 
Must we leave again ?” 

We had orders not to tell the 
civilians when to go. We knew a 
stand was going to be made at 
Tournai, and that soon, very soon, 
the old couple would have to go. 
But we had orders not to say so. 

[hated it. Ireplied: “‘ Monsieur, 
I cannot tell you. I hope that the 
Boche will be held soon—indeed 
I believe that the retreat is finished. 
But it is possible you may have to 
leave. I cannot tell you—I am 
sorry !” 

I remember his eyes. They 
were not really reproachful. I 
wish I did not remember. 

The French authorities closed 
the Frontier for twenty-four hours. 
The Frontier ran through our 
village. There was no accom- 
modation. More and more refugees 
arrived. There was no food, there 
was nowhere for them to live, only 
the fields under the stars. 

As I walked along the road 
towards the guns I met a group. 
There were three girls, young and 
pretty; they had been well 
dressed. There was an older 
woman, their mother; the father, 
and, on leads, two well-bred cocker 
spaniels. One of the girls stopped 
me. Her English was faultless— 

“Excuse me, Captain, can you 
please help us ?” 

I saluted. 

** We have walked from Brussels” 
—fifty miles away—“ and now we 
are not allowed to cross the 
Frontier. Will you please allow 
us to cross ?” 

“TI am sorry,” I replied, “I 
cannot. We have nothing to do 
with the closing ; that is the French 
authorities.” 

“Could we not go across the 
fields there ? ” 





I thought for a moment. 

“No,” I said, “I would not 
advise it. I think you might well 
be shot by the Frontier guards.” 

One of the other girls broke in. 
She was smiling. Tired as she 
was her smile was very sweet. 
Poor girl—she was brave; she 
wanted to cry. 

** Can’t you please help us ? We 
are so tired. We can’t stay any- 
where and we can’t go on.” 

I had an inspiration. ‘“‘ Have 
you had anything to eat today ?” 
I asked. 

The mother answered. JHer 
English was not so good. “No, 
monsieur,” she said. ‘‘ An English 
officer gave my husband and my- 
self something last night. The 
children,” she paused, “and the 
dogs had nothing.” 

I got them food—we had plenty 
—and put them on the road to the 
nearest large Frontier Post where 
they might be able to cross. And 
I thought, my job is war, but 
theirs—they pay the penalty. 

The war came back to us. The 
air battles ceased. In their place 
came fleets of enemy bombers. 
They left us alone, but in the larger 
villages around we saw and heard 
the flashes and roar of bombs. 

The old farmer and his wife had 
each packed a little bag. Shyly, 
with tears in his eyes, the old man 
said to us: “ If we have to go we 
give this house to you. You will 
stay and fight for us. You are our 
sons. Please take everything, use 
everything you wish. The chickens, 
the cows, the dog, our wireless set, 
and our cellar, all will be entirely 
yours. Do what you like with 
them; but please, whatever hap- 
pens, leave nothing to the Boche 
if you have to go. We want you 
to have everything, but leave 
nothing to those swine.” 

That was in the evening. 

In the morning the old man 
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walked down to the village to 
consult his friends. As soon as 
he had left, the old lady took her 
little bag and set off steadily down 
the road towards the Frontier. 
She was weeping bitterly. She 
did not say good-bye. 

The old man came back. We 
told him his wife had gone. He 
shook each of us by the hand. He 
was weeping. He kissed the black 
dog on the muzzle. The black dog 
wanted to follow him. Then the 
old man stumbled down the road 
to the Frontier. He forgot to take 
his bag. 

Neither of them looked back. 

I went to talk to the black dog 
in the kitchen. We had much to 
say to each other. 

The whole village cleared out. 
We went round and untied the 
other dogs which had been left 
behind. We let the rabbits out 
of their hutches. We loosed the 
chickens. In the evening we 
milked the cows, after they had 
reminded us of our duty by their 
bellowing. 

The war came to us next day. 
We had no adventures and few 
excitements. It was our job; we 
had been trained to it. Then we 
joined the retreat. It was at times 
hard, but we were used to that. 

Always the refugees were with 
us. We found them on the roads, 
going both ways—fleeing from the 
sea towards Lille, fleeing from 
Lille towards the sea. 

I watched Tournai burn; I 
watched the parachute flares and 
the flames in Armentiéres. They 
were wildly beautiful. Then, the 
same night, I came to a farmyard 
in which were fifty refugees. 
Many had come from our Frontier 
village near Tournai. 

I fled from the farmyard before 
I should meet the old farmer and 
his wife. There are some things 
that are not a soldier’s job. 





SICK HEART RIVER. 


BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


Part II.—continued. 


WHEN Leithen’s weakness over- 
powered him he might lose con- 
sciousness, but when he regained 
it there was no half-way house of 
dim perception to return to. He 
alternated between a prospect of 
acid clarity and no prospect at 
all. ... Now he took in every 
detail of the scene, though he was 
puzzled at first to interpret them. 

At first he thought that it was 
night and that he was lying 


out-of-doors, for he seemed to be 
looking up to a dark sky. Then 
a splash of light on his left side 
caught his attention, and he saw 
that it outlined some kind of ceil- 
ing. But it was a ceiling which 
lacked at least one supporting 


wall; for there was a great blue 
vagueness pricked out with points 
of light, and ruddy in the centre 
with what looked like flames. It 
took him some time to piece to- 
gether the puzzle.... He was 
in a cave, and towards the left 
he was looking to the open where 
a big fire was burning. 

There was another light, another 
fire it seemed. This was directly 
in front of him, but he could not 
see the flames, only the glow on 
~ floor and roof, so that it must be 
burning beyond a projecting rib 
of rock. There must be a natural 
flue there, he thought, an opening 
in the roof, for there was no smoke 
to make his eyes smart. 

He was lying on a pile of spruce 
boughs covered with a Hudson’s 
Bay blanket. There was a bitter 
taste on his lips as he passed his 
tongue over them — brandy or 
whisky it seemed; anyhow some 


kind of spirit. Somebody, too, 
had been attending to him; for 
the collar of his dicky had been 
loosened, and he was wearing an 
extra sweater which was not his 
own. Also his moccasins had been 
removed and his feet rolled snugly 
in a fold of the blanket. .. . 

Presently a man came into the 
light of the inner fire. The sight 
of him awoke Leithen to a memory 
of the past days. This could only 
be Lew Frizel, whom he had come 
to find—a man who had gone 
mad, according to his brother’s 
view, for he had left Galliard to 
perish ; one who a few hours back 
had beyond doubt shot at him. 
Then he had marched forward 
without a tremor, expecting a 
third bullet to find his heart, for 
it would have been a joyful release. 
Now, freed from the extreme 
misery of weakness, he found him- 
self nervous about this brother of 
Johnny’s—why, he did not know, 
for his own fate was beyond caring 
about. Lew’s madness, whatever 
it was, could not be wholly male- 
volent; for he had taken some 
pains to make comfortable the 
man he had shot at. Besides, he 
was the key to Galliard’s sanity, 
and Galliard was the purpose of 
his quest. 

He was a far bigger man than 
Johnny, not less, it appeared, than 
six feet two; a lean man, and 
made leaner by his dress, which 
was deerskin breeches, a tanned 
caribou shirt worn above a jersey, 
and a lumberman’s laced boots. 
His hair, as flaxen as a girl’s, had 
been self-cut into a bunch and left 
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a ridiculous fringe on his forehead. 
It was only the figure he saw, a 
figure apparently of immense 
power and activity, for every 
movement was like the releasing 
of a spring. 

The man glanced towards him 
and saw that he was awake. He 
lit a lantern with a splinter from 
the fire, and came forward so 
that Leithen could see his face. 
Plainly he was Johnny’s brother ; 
for there was the same shape of 
head and the same bat’s ears. 
But his eyes were a world apart. 
Johnny’s were honest, featureless 
pools of that indistinct colour which 
is commonly called blue or grey, 
but Lew’s were as brilliant as 
jewels, pale but with the pallor of 
intense delicate colour, the hue 
of a turquoise, but clear as a 
sapphire, and with an adamantine 
brilliance. They were masterful, 
compelling eyes, wild, but to 
Leithen not mad—at least it was 
the madness of a poet and not of 
@ maniac. 


He bent his big shoulders and 


peered into Leithen’s face. There 
was nothing of the Indian in him, 
except the round head and the 
bat’s ears. The man was more 
Viking, with his great high-bridged 
nose, his straight busy eyebrows, 
his long upper lip, and his iron 
chin. He was clean-shaved, too, 
unlike his brother, who was as 
shaggy as a bear. The eyes de- 
voured Leithen, puzzled, in a way 
contemptuous, but not hostile. 

** Who are you? Where do you 
come from ?” 

The voice was the next surprise. 
It was of exceptional beauty, soft, 
rich and musical, and the accent 
was not Johnny’s lingua-franca of 
all North America. It was a gentle, 
soothing Scots, like the speech of 
a Border shepherd. 

“TIT came with Johnny—your 
brother. He’s in camp three days’ 
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journey back. We've found Gal- 
liard, the man who was with you. 
He was pretty sick and wanted 
nursing.” 

“ Galliard !””» The man rubbed 
his eyes. “I lost him—he lost 
hisself. Come to think of it, he 
wasn’t much of a pal. Too darned 
slow. I had to hurry on.” 

He lowered his blazing splinter 
and scanned Leithen’s thin face 
and hollow eyes and temples. He 
looked at the almost transparent 
wrist. He lifted the blanket and 
put his head close to his chest so 
that he could hear his breathing. 

“What brought you here?” 
he asked fiercely. ‘“ You haven’t 
got no right here.” 

**I came to find you. 
needs you. And Johnny.” 

* You took a big risk.” 

“Tm a dying man, so risk 
doesn’t matter.” 

“You're over Jordan now. The 
Sick Heart is where you come to 
when you're at the end of your 
road. ... I had a notion it was 
the River of the Water of Life, 
same as in Revelations.” 

The man’s eyes seemed to have 
lost their glitter and become pools 
of melancholy. 

“Well, it ain’t. It’s the River 
of the Water of Death. The 
Indians know that and they only 
come here to die. Some, at least ; 
but it isn’t many that gets here, 
it being a dam’ rough road.” 

He took Leithen’s hand in his 
gigantic paw. 

“You’re sick. Terrible sick. 
You’ve got what the Hares call 
tfitski and white folk T.B. We 
don’t suffer from it anything to 
signify, but it’s terrible bad among 
the Indians. It’s poor feeding 
does it with them, but that’s not 
what’s hurting you. Where d’you 
come from? Edmonton way ? 
Or New York, like the man 
Galliard ? ” 


Galliard 
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“IT come from England. 
Scots, same as you.” 

“That’s mighty queer. You’ve 
come down North to look for 
Galliard ? He’s a sick man, too, 
sick in his mind, but he’ll cure. 
You’re another matter. You've 
@ long hill to climb and I doubt if 
you'll win to the top of it.” 

“TI know. I’m dying. I made 
my book for that before I left 
England.” 

“And you're facing up to it. 
There’s guts left in the old land. 
What’s your name?  Leithen! 
That’s south country. We Frizels 
come from the north.” 

“T’ve seen Johnny’s ring with 
the Fraser Arms.” 

** What’s brother John thinking 
about me ?” 

“He’s badly scared. He had 
to stay to attend to Galliard, and 
it’s partly to ease his mind that 
I pushed on here.” 

“TI guess his mind wanted some 
easing. Johnny’s thinking about 
mad trappers. Well, maybe he’s 
right. I was as mad as a loon until 
this morning. . . . I’ve been look- 
ing for the Sick Heart River since 
I was a halfling, and Galliard come 
along and gave me my chance at 
last. God knows what he was 
looking for, but he fell in with me 
all right, and I treated him mighty 
selfish. I was mad and I don’t 
mind telling you. That’s the way 
the Sick Heart takes people. I 
thought when I found it Id find 
a New Jerusalem with all my sins 
washed away and the angels wait- 
ing for me. ... Then you come 
along. I shot at you, not to 
kill, but to halt you—-when I 
shoot to kill I reckon I don’t 
miss. And you came on quite 
regardless, and that shook me. 
Here, I says, is someone set 
on the Sick Heart, and he’s 
going to get there. And then 
you tumbled down in a _ heap, 
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and I reckoned you were going to 
die anyway.” 

Lew was speaking more quietly 
and the light had gone from his 
eyes. 

“Something sort of clicked in- 
side my head,” he went on, “ and 
I began to look differently at 
things. The sight of you sort of 
cleared my mind. One thing I 
know—this is the River of the 
Water of Death. You can’t live 
in this valley. There’s no life here. 
Not a bird or beast, not a squirrel 
in the woods, not a rabbit in the 
grass, let alone bear or deer.” 

“There are warm _ springs,” 
Leithen said. ‘‘ There must be 
duck there.” 

“Devil a duck! I looked to 
find the sedges full of them, geese 
and ducks that the Eskimos and 
Indians had hurt and that couldn’t 
move south. Devil a feather! 


And devil a fish in the river ! When 
God made this place He wasn’t 
figuring on humans taking up lots 


init... . I gota little provender, 
but if you and I don’t shift we'll 
be dead in a week.” 

** What have you got?” 

“A hindquarter of caribou— 
lean, stringy meat—a couple of 
bags of flour—maybe five pounds 
of tea.” 

‘“*There’s an Indian with me,” 
said Leithen. ‘‘ He’s gone to earth 
a mile or so back. I told him to 
wait to see what happened to me. 
He'll be hanging about to-morrow 
morning, and he’s got some food.” 

Lew rapped out a dozen ques- 
tions, directed to identifying the 
Hare. Finally he settled who he 
was and gave him a name. 

“What's he got?” 
manded. 

“Flour and oatmeal and bacon 
and tea, and some stuff in tins. 
Enough for a week or so.” 

“That’s no good,” said Lew 
bitterly. “‘ We got to winter here 
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or perish. Man, d’you not see 
we're in a trap? Nothing that 
hasn’t wings could get out of this 
valley.” 

** How did you get in?” 

Lew smiled grimly. “God 
knows! I was mad, as I told you. 
I found a kind of crack with tree 
roots and creepers. The snow 
hadn’t come yet. I fell the last 
forty feet, but by God’s mercy it 
was into a clump of scrub cedar. 
I lost nothing except half my kit 
and the skin of my face. But now 
the snow is here and that door is 
shut.” 

“The Hare and I came down by 
the snow, and it’s the snow that’s 
going to help us out again.” 

Lew looked at him with unbelief 
in his eyes. 

**'You’re a sick man—-sick in the 
head, too. Likewise you’re tireder 
than a flighting woodcock. You 
got to sleep. I’m going to shift 
your bed farther out. Frost won’t 
be bad to-night, and you want the 
air round you. See, Ill give you 
another blanket.” 

Leithen saw that Lew was rob- 
bing his own bed, but he was too 
feeble to protest. He dropped 
straight away into the fathomless 
depths of exhausted sleep. 

When he woke, with rime on 
his blankets and sunlight in his 
eyes, he saw that the Hare had 
been retrieved and was now attend- 
ing to the breakfast fire. For a 
little he lay motionless, puzzling 
over what had happened to him. 
As always now at the start of a 
day he felt wretchedly ill, and this 
morning had been no exception. 
But his eyes were seeing things 
differently. ... Hitherto the world 
had seemed to him an etching 
without colour, a flat two-dimen- 
sioned thing which stirred no feel- 
ing in his mind of either repulsion 
or liking. He had ceased to re- 
spond to life. A landscape was a 
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map to him which his mind grasped, 
but which left his interest un- 
touched. 

Now he suddenly saw the valley 
of the Sick Heart as a marvellous 
thing. This gash in the earth, full 
of cold, pure sunlight, was a secret 
devised by the great Artificer and 
revealed to him and to him only. 
There was no place for life in it— 
there could not be—but neither 
was there room for death. This 
peace was beyond living and dying. 
He had a sudden vision of it under 
@ summer sun—green lawns, green 
forests, a blue singing stream, and 
cliffs of serrated darkness. <A 
classic loveliness, Tempe, Phzacic. 
But no bird-wing or bird-song, 
no ripple of fish, no beast in the 
thicket—a silence rather of the 
world as God first created it, 
before He permitted the coarse 
welter of life. 

Lew boiled water, gave Leithen 
his breakfast, and helped him to 
wash and dress. 

** You lie there in the sun,” he 
said. “It’s good for you. And 
listen to what I’ve to say. How 
you feeling ?” 

“ Pretty bad.” 

Lew shook his head. ‘ But I’ve 
seen a sicker man get better.” 

“T’ve had the best advice in 
the world, so I don’t delude my- 
self. I haven’t got the shadow of 
a chance.” 

Lew strode up and down before 
the cave like a sentry. 

“You haven’t a chance down 
here, living in a stuffy hole and 
eating the sweepings of a store. 
You want strong air, it don’t 
matter how cold, and you want 
fresh-killed meat cooked rare. I’ve 
seen that work miracles with your 
complaint. But God help you! 
there’s no hope for you here. 
You're in your grave already—and 
so are all of us. The Hare knows. 
He’s squatting down by the water 
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and starting on the dirges of his 
tribe.” 

Then he took himself off, appar- 
ently on some futile foraging 
errand, and Leithen, half in the 
sun, half in the glow of the fire, 
felt his weakness changing to an 
apathy which was almost ease. 
This was the place to die in—to 
slip quietly away with no last 
convulsive attempt to live. He 
had reacted for a moment to life, 
but only to the after-glow of it. 
The thought of further effort 
frightened him ; for there could be 
no misery like the struggle against 
such weakness as his. It looked 
as if the fates, which had given 
him so much and had also robbed 
him so harshly, had relented and 
would permit a quiet end. Whit- 
man’s phrase was like a sweetmeat 
on his tongue: “the delicious 
near-by assurance of death.” 

Lew and the Indian spent a day 
of furious activity. They cut huge 
quantities of wood and kept both 
fires blazing. Fire-tending seemed 
to give Lew some comfort, as if it 
spelled life in a dead place. He 
wandered round the outer fire like 
a gigantic pixie; then, as the 
evening drew on, he carried Leithen 
into the cave, and, having arranged 
a couch for him, stood over him 
like an angry schoolmaster. 

**D’you believe in God?” he 
demanded. 

**T believe in God.” 

“I was brought up that way, 
too. My father was _ bed-rock 
Presbyterian, and I took after 
him—not like brother Johnny, 
who was always _light-minded. 
There was times when my sins 
fair bowed me down, and I was 
like old Christian in ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’"—I’d have gone through 
fire and water to get quit of ’em. 
Then I got the notion of this Sick 
Heart as the kind of place where 
there was no more trouble, a bit 
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of the Garden of Eden that God 
had kept private for them as could 
find it. I’d been thinking about it 
for years, and suddenly I saw a 
chance of getting to it and finding 
peace for evermore. Not dying— 
I wasn’t thinking of dying—but 
living happily ever after, as the 
story-books say. That was my 
aim, fool that I was!” 

His voice rose to a shout. 

“Twas mad! It was the temp- 
tation of the Devil and not the 
promise of God. The Sick Heart 
is not the Land-of-Beulah but the 
Byroad-to-Hell, same as in Bunyan. 
It don’t rise like a proper river out 
of little springs—it comes full-born 
out of the rock and slinks back into 
it like a ghost. I tell you the place 
is no’ canny. You'd say it had the 
best grazing in all America, and 
yet there’s nothing can live here. 
There’s a curse on this valley when 
I thought there was a blessing. So 
there’s just the one thing to do if 
we're to save our souls, and that’s 
to get out of it though we break 
our necks in the job.” 

The man’s voice had become 
shrill with passion, and even in 
the shadow Leithen could see the 
fire in his eyes. 

“You’re maybe thinking dif- 
ferent,” he went on. ‘ You think 
you're dying and that this is a 
nice quiet place to die in. But 
you'll be damned for it. There’s 
a chance of salvation for you if 
you pass out up on the cold tops, 
but there’s none if your end come 
in this cursed hole.” 

Leithen turned wearily on his 
side to face the speaker. 

*“You’d better count me -out. 
I’m finished. I’d only be a burden 
to you. A couple of days here 
should see me through, and then 
you can do what you like.” 

** By God, I won’t, I can’t leave 
you—I’d never hold up my head 
again if I did. And I can’t stay 
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here with Hell waiting to grab me. 
Me and the Hare will help you 
along, for our kit will be light. 
Besides, you could show us the 
road out. The Hare says you know 
how to get along on steep snow.” 

** Have you any rope ?”’ Leithen 
asked. 

Lew’s wild face sobered. “ It’s 
about ail I have. Ive got two 
hundred feet of light rope. Brought 
it along with the notion it might 
come in handy. And I can make 
some more out of caribou skin.” 

Leithen had asked the question 
involuntarily ; for the thing did 
not interest him. The deep fatigue 
which commonly ended his day 
had dropped on him like a moun- 
tain of lead. Death was very near, 
and where could he meet it better 
than in this gentle place, remote 
alike from the turmoil of nature 
and of man ? 

But after his meagre supper, as 
he watched Lew and the Indian 
repack their kit, the power of 
thought returned to him. This 
was the last lap in the race; was 
he to fail in it ? Why had he come 
here when at home he might have 
a cushioned death-bed among 
friends ? Was it not to die stand- 
ing, to go out in his boots? And 
that meant that he must have a 
purpose to fill his mind, and let 
that purpose exclude foolish medi- 
tations on death. Well, he had 
half-finished his job—he had found 
Galliard ; but before he could get 
Galliard back to his old world he 
must bring to him the strange man 
who had obsessed his mind, and 
who, having been mad, was now 
sane. Therefore he must get Lew 
out of the Sick Heart valley. He 
did not believe that Lew could 
find his way out alone. The long 
spout of snow was ice in parts, and 
Lew knew nothing of step-cutting. 
Leithen remembered the terror of 
the Hare in the descent. Moun- 


taineering to men like Lew was 
@ desperate venture. Could he 
guide them up the spout? It 
would have been child’s play in 
the old days, but now! .. 
He bent his knees and elbows. 
Great God! his limbs were as 
flaccid as india-rubber. What 
kind of a figure would he cut 
on an ice-slope ? 

And yet what was the alterna- 
tive ? To lie here dying by inches 
—by feet and yards, perhaps, but 
still slowly—with Lew in a panic 
and restrained from leaving him 
only by the iron camaraderie of 
the North. His own utter weakness 
made him crave for immobility, 
but something at the back of his 
mind cried out against it. Why 
had he left England if he was to 
cower in a ditch and not stride on 
to the end? That had always 
been his philosophy. He remem- 
bered that long ago in his youth 
he had written bad verses on the 
subject, demanding that he meet 
death “‘ with the wind in his teeth 
and the rain in his face.” It was 
no false stoicism but the creed of 
a lifetime. 

By-and-by he fell asleep, and— 
a rare thing for one whose slumbers 
seemed drugged—woke in the small 
hours. Lew could be heard snoring, 
but he must have been recently 
awake, for he had stoked both fires. 
A queer impulse seized Leithen to 
get up. With some difficulty he 
crawled out of his sleeping-bag 
and stumbled to his feet, wrapping 
a blanket round him... . 

It was a marvellous night, cold, 
but not bitterly cold, and the 
flames of the outer fire were 
crimson against a sky of burnished 
gold. Moonshine filled the valley 
and brimmed over the edge of the 
cliffs. Those cliffs caught no re- 
flection of light, but were more 
dark and jagged than by day; 
except that on the eastern side, 
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where lay the snow-drifts, there 
was a wave of misty saffron. 
Moonlight is a soothing thing, 
softening the raw corners of the 
world, but suddenly to Leithen 
this moonlight seemed monstrous 
and unearthly. The valley was a 
great golden mausoleum with ebony 
walls, a mausoleum, not a kindly 
grave for a common mortal. Kings 
might die here and lie here, but 
not Edward Leithen. There was 
a tremor in his steady nerves, a 
fluttering in his sober brain. He 
knew now what Lew meant. 
With difficulty he got back into 
his sleeping-bag and covered his 
head so that he could not see the 
moon. He must get out of this 
damned place though he used the 
last pennyweight of his strength. 


Lew and the Indian had Leithen 
between them, steadying himself 
with a hand on each of their huge 
back-packs. The Hare’s rope had 
gone to the cording of the dunnage, 
and Lew’s was in a coil on Leithen’s 
shoulder. The journey to the snow 
shoot was made in many short 
stages, across a frozen pool of the 
river, and then in the snow- 
sprinkled herbage below the eastern 
crags. The weather was changing, 
for a yellow film was creeping from 
the north over the sky. 

“There'll be big snow on the 
tops,” said Lew, “and maybe a 
God-awful wind.” 

It was mid-day before they 
reached the foot of the couloir. 
The lower slopes, down which 
Leithen and the Hare had rolled, 
were set at a gentle angle, and the 
firm snow made easy going; it 
was up in the narrows of the cleft 
that it changed to a ribbon of ice. 
The problem before him stirred 
some forgotten chord in Leithen’s 
mind, and he found himself ready 
to take command. First he sent 
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Lew and the Hare with the kit up 
to the edge of the ice, and bade 
them anchor the packs there to 
poles driven into the last soft snow. 
That done he made the two men 
virtually carry him up the easy 
slopes. He had a meagre remnant 
of bodily strength, and he would 
need it all for the task before him. 

In an hour’s time the three were 
at the foot of the sunless narrows 
where the snow was hard ice. 
There he gave Lew his orders. 

“I will cut steps, deep ones 
with plenty of standing room. 
Keep looking before you, and not 
down. I'll rope, so that if I fall 
you can hold me. If I get to the 
top Ill try to make the rope fast, 
and the Hare must follow in the 
steps. He will haul up the kit 
after him; then he will drop the 
rope for you, and you must tie it 
on. If you slip he will be able to 
hold you.”’ 

Leithen chose the Hare to go 
second, for the Indian seemed less 
likely than Lew to suffer from 
vertigo. He had come up the 
lower slopes impassively while Lew 
had had the face of one in torment. 

Lew’s hatchet was a poor sub- 
stitute for an ice-axe. Leithen’s 
old technique of step-cutting had 
to be abandoned, and the notches 
he hacked would have disgusted 
a Swiss guide. He had to make 
them deep and sloping inward for 
the sake of Lew’s big moccasined 
feet. Also he had often to cut 
hand-holes for himself so that he 
could rest, plastered flat against 
the ice, when his knees shook and 
his wrists ached and his head swam 
with weariness. 

It was a mortal slow business, 
and one long agony. Presently he 
was past the throat of the gully 
and in snow again, soft snow with 
a hard crust, but easier to work 
than the ice of the narrows. Here 
the wind, which Lew had foretold, 
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swirled down from the summit, 
and he almost fell. The last stage 
was a black nightmare. Soon it 
would be all over, he told himself— 
soon, soon, there would be the 
blessed sleep of death. 

He reached the top with a dozen 
feet of rope to spare, and straight- 
way tumbled into deep snow. 
There he might have perished, 
drifting into a sleep from which 
there would be no awakening, had 
not tugs on the rope from Lew 
beneath forced him back into con- 
sciousness. With infinite labour 
he untied the rope from his middle. 
With frail, fumbling, chilled hands 
he made the end fast to a jackpine 
which grew conveniently near the 
brink. He gave the rope the three 
jerks which was the agreed signal 
that he was at the summit and 
anchored. Then a red mist of 
giddiness overtook him, and he 
dropped limply into the snow at 
the tree roots. 


When Leithen came to his senses 
he found it hard to link the present 
with the past. His last strong 
sensation had been that of extreme 
cold; now it was as warm as if 
he were in bed at home, and he 
found that his outer garments had 
been removed and that he was 
wearing only underclothes and a 
jersey. It was night, and he was 
looking up at a sky of dark velvet, 
hung with stars like great, coloured 
lamps. By-and-by, as his eyes 
took in the foreground, he found 
that he was in a kind of pit scooped 
in deep snow with a high rampart 
of snow around it. The floor was 
spread with spruce bows, but a 
space had been left in the middle 
for a fire, which had for its fuel 
the butt-ends of two trees which 
met in the middle and slipped 
down as they smouldered. 

He did not stay long awake, but 
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in those minutes he was aware of 
something new in his condition. 
The fit of utter apathy had passed. 
He was conscious of the strange- 
ness of this cache in the snow, 
this mid-winter refuge in a world 
inimical to man. The bitter, 
diamond air, like some harsh acid, 
had stung him back to a kind 
of life—at any rate to a feeble 
response to life. 


Next day he started out in a 
state of abject decrepitude. Lew 
put snowshoes on him, but he 
found that he had lost the trick 
of them, and kept on tangling up 
his feet and stumbling. The snow 
lay deep, and, under the stricture 
of the frost, was as dry and powdery 
as sand, so that his feet sank into 
it. Lew went first to break the 
trail, but all his efforts did not 
make a firm track, so that the 
stages had to be short, and by the 
mid-day meal Leithen was at the 
end of his tether. The glow of a 
fire and some ptarmigan broth 
slightly revived him, but his 
fatigue was such that Lew made 
camp an hour before nightfall. 

That night, in his hole in the 
snow, Leithen’s thoughts took a 
new turn. For long his mind had 
been sluggish, cognisant of walls 
but of no windows. Now suddenly 
it began to move and he saw 
things... . 

Lew was taking shape in his 
thoughts as a man and not as a 
portent. At first he had been a 
mystery figure, an inexplicable Pro- 
vidence which dominated Johnny’s 
mind, and which had loomed big 
on Leithen’s own horizon. Then he 
had changed to a disturbing force 
which had mastered Galliard and 
seemed to be an incarnation of the 
secret madness of the North. And 
then in the Sick Heart valley he 
had become a Saul whose crazy 
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fit was passing, a man who was 
seeking something that he had lost 
and had reached his desired goal, 
only to find that it was not 
there. Lew and Galliard were in 
the same boat, sufferers from the 
same spell. 

But Lew had returned by way 
of panic to normal life. For a 
moment this strong child of nature 
had been pathetic, begging help 
and drawing courage from Leithen 
himself, a dying man. The splendid 
being had been a suppliant to one 
whose body was in decay. The 
irony of it induced in Leithen a 
flicker of affection. He seemed, 
too, to draw a transitory vigour 
from a creature so instinct with 
life. His numb stoicism was shot 
with a momentary warmth and 
colour. Lew on the trail, shouting 
oddments of Scots’ songs in his 
rich voice, and verses of the 
metrical Psalms of his youth, or 
engaged in thunderous discourse 
with the Hare in his own tongue, 
seemed to dominate the snow- 
drifts and the blizzards and the 
spells of paralysing cold. Leithen 
found that he had won a faint 
warmth of spirit from the proximity 
of Lew’s gusto. And the man was 
as gentle as a woman. His eyes 
were never off Leithen; he ar- 
ranged the halts to suit his feeble- 
ness, and at each of them tended 
him like a mother. At night he 
made his bed and fed him with the 
care of a hospital nurse. 

‘This ain’t the food for you,” 
he declared. ‘You want fresh 
meat. It’s time we were at 
Johnny’s camp, where I can get it 
for you.” 

Half a gale was blowing. He 
detected the scepticism in Leithen’s 
eye, and laughed. 

“Tt don’t look good for hunting 
weather, says you. Maybe not, 
but Tll get you what you need. 
We’re not in the Barrens to depend 
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on wandering caribou. There’s 
beasts in these mountains all the 
year round, and I reckon I know 
where to find’em. There’s caribou, 
the big woods kind, and there’s 
more moose than anyone kens, 
except the Hares. They'll have 
stamped out their yards and we’ve 
got to look for ’em.” 

** What’s that ?”’ 

“Stamping the snow to get at 
the shoots. Yards they call ’em 
down east. But the Hares call ’em 
ravages. Got the name from the 
French missionaries.” 

Next day the stages were short 
and difficult. There was a cruel 
north-east wind, and the snow was 
like kitchen salt and refused to 
pack. The Hare broke the trail, 
but Leithen who followed often 
sank to the knees in spite of his 
snowshoes. (“ We need bear-paws 
like they use down east,’ Lew 
proclaimed. ‘‘ These northern kind 
are too narrow to spread the 
weight.) An hour’s march brought 
him to utter exhaustion, and there 
were moments when he thought 
that that day would be his last. 

At the mid-day meal he heard 
what stung his sense of irony into 
life. Lew had placed him in the 
lee of a low-growing spruce which 
broke the wind, and had forgotten 
his presence ; for, while he and the 
Indian collected wood for the fire, 
they talked loudly, shouting against 
the blast. The Hare chose to speak 
English, in which he liked to prac- 
tise himself. 

** Him lung sick,” he said. There 
could be no doubt about his refer- 
ence. 

** Yeah,’ Lew grunted. 

** Him soon die, like my brother 
and my uncles.” 

The reply was an angry shout. 

*“No, by God, he won’t! You 
chew on that, you bloody-minded 
heathen. He’s going to cheat old 
man Death and get well.” 
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Leithen smiled wryly. It was 
Uncle Toby’s oath, but Uncle 
Toby’s efforts had failed, and so 
would Lew’s. 

That night, since the day’s jour- 
ney had been short, his fatigue 
was a little less than usual, and 
after supper, instead of falling at 
once into a heavy sleep, he found 
himself watching Lew, who, 
wrapped in his blankets, was 
smoking his short pipe, and now 
and then stirring the logs with the 
spruce pole which he used as a 
poker. His eyes were half-closed, 
and he seemed to be in a not un- 
pleasant reverie. Leithen—to his 
surprise, for he had resolved that 
his mind was dead to all mundane 
interests —found his curiosity 
roused. This was one of the most 
famous guides in the North. The 
country fitted him as a bearskin 
fitted the bear. Never, surely, 
was man better adapted to his 
environment. What had shaken 
him loose from his normal life and 
sent him on a crazy pilgrimage to 
a@ legendary river? It could not 
have been only a craving to explore, 
to find out what lay far away over 
the hills. There had been an 
almost mystical exaltation in the 
quest ; for it caused him to forget 
all his traditions and desert Gal- 
liard, and this exaltation had 
ended in a panicky rebound. 
When he had met him he had 
found a strong man in terror, 
shrinking from something which 
he could not name. It must have 
been a strange dream which re- 
sulted in so cruel an awakening. 

He asked Lew the question 
point-blank. The man came out 
of his absorption and turned his 
bright eyes on the questioner. 

““T’ve been trying to figure that 
out myself,” he said. ‘ All my 
life since I was a callant I’ve been 
looking for things and never find- 
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He stopped in some embarrass- 
ment. 

** IT don’t know that I can rightly 
explain, for you see I’m not used 
to talking. When I was about 
eighteen I got kinda sick of my 
life and wanted to get away south 
to the cities. Johnny was never 
that way, nor Dad neither. But 
I reckon there were Frizels far 
back that had been restless, too. 
Anyway I was mighty restless. 
Then Dad died and I had to take 
on some of his jobs, and before I 
knew I was deep in the business 
of guiding and feeling good about 
it. I wanted nothing except to 
know more about pelts than any 
trapper, and more about trailing 
than any Indian, and to keep my 
body as hard as whinstone, and 
my hearing like a timber wolf's, 
and my eyesight like a fish-hawk’s.”’ 

“That was before the War ?”’ 

Lew nodded. “ Before the War. 
The War came and Johnny and 
me went overseas. We made a 
bit of a name as snipers, Johnny 
pretty useful and me a wee bit 
better. I enjoyed it right enough, 
and barring my feet, for I wasn’t 
used to wearing army boots, I was 
never sick or sorry. But I was 
god-awful homesick, and when I 
smelt a muskeg again and saw the 
pointed sticks I could have grat 
with pleasure.” 

Lew shook out his pipe. 

“But the man that came back 
wasn’t the same as him that 
crossed the sea. I was daft about 
the North, and never wanted to 
leave it, but I got a notion that 
the North was full of things that 
I didn’t know nothing about—and 
that it was up to me to find ’em. 
I took to talking a lot with Indians 
and listening to their stories. And 
then I heard about the Sick Heart 
and couldn’t forget it.’ 

Lew’s embarrassment had re- 
turned. His words came slowly, 
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and he kept his eyes on the hot 
ashes. 

“It happened that I'd a lot of 
travelling to do by my lone—one 
trail took three months when I 
was looking for some lost gold- 
diggers. For two years I hadn’t 
much guiding.” 

“You were with Mr 
Derwent, weren’t you ?” 

“Yeah. Mr Derwent’s a fine 
little man and my very good friend. 
But mostly I was alone and I was 
thinking a lot. Dad brought us up 
well; for he was mighty religious, 
and I got to puzzling about my 
soul. I had always lived decent, 
but I reckoned decent living wasn’t 
enough. Out in the bush you feel 
@ pretty small thing in the hands 
of God. There was a book of Dad’s 
I had a fancy for, ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ and I got to thinking of 
myself as the Pilgrim and looking 
for the same kind of thing to hap- 
pen to me. I can see now it wasn’t 
sense, but at the time it seemed to 
me I was looking at a map of my 
own road. At the end there was 
the River for the Pilgrim to cross, 
and I got to imagining that the 
River was the Sick Heart. I guess 
I was a bit loony, but I thought I 
was the only sensible man; for 
what did it matter what the other 
folks were doing, running about 
and making money, and marrying 
and breeding, when there was this 
big business of saving your soul ?”’ 

“Then Mr Galliard got hold of 
me. He was likewise a bit loony, 
but his daftness and mine was 
different ; for he was looking for 
something in this world, and, 
strictly speaking, I was looking 
for something outside the world. 
He didn’t know what I wanted, 
and I didn’t worry about him. 
But as it fell out he gave me the 
chance I'd been looking for, and 
we took the trail together. I be- 
haved darned badly, for I wasn’t 
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sane, and by the mercy of God 
you and Johnny found the man 
I deserted. . . . I pushed on like 
@ madman and found the Sick 
Heart, and then, praise God, my 
daftness left me. . . .” 

“TI don’t know what Id ex- 
pected. A land flowing with milk 
and honey, and angels to pass the 
time of day! What opened my 
eyes was when I found there was 
no living thing in that valley. 
That was uncanny, and gave me 
the horrors. And then I con- 
sidered that that great hole in the 
earth was a grave, a place to die 
in but not to live in, and not a 
place either for an honest man to 
die in. I’m like you, I’m sworn to 
die on my feet.” 

Lew checked himself with a 
glance of apology. 

“TI had to get out,” he said, 
“and I had to get you out, for 
there’s no road to Heaven from 
the Sick Heart. What did I call 
it ?—a byroad to Hell!” 

“You are cured?” 
asked. 

“Sure I am. I’m like a man 
getting better of a fever. I see 
things in their proper shape and 
size now, and not big as mountains 
and dancing in the air. I’ve got 
to save my soul, and that’s to be 
done by a sane man and not by 
a loony, and is a man’s job. I’m 
the opposite to King David; for 
God’s goodness to me has been to 
get me away from yon green 
pastures and still waters back 
among the rocks and the jack- 
pines.” 


Leithen 


In two days, said Lew, they 
should make Johnny’s camp and 
Galliard. But he would not talk 
about Galliard. He left that 
problem to the Omnipotence Who 
had solved his own. 

The man was having a curious 
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effect on Leithen, the same effect 
on his spirit as food had on his 
body, nourishing it and waking 
it to a faint semblance of life. The 
blizzard died away, and there 
followed days of sun, when a rosy 
haze lay on the hills and the air 
sparkled with frost crystals. That 
night Leithen was aware that 
another thought had stabbed his 
dull mind into wakefulness. 

When he left England he had 
reasoned himself into a grim 
resignation. Life had been very 
good to him, and, now that it was 
ending, he made no complaint. 
But he could only show his grati- 
tude to life by maintaining a stout 
front to death. He was content 
to be a pawn in the hands of the 
Almighty, but he was also a man, 
and, as Lew put it, must die stand- 
ing. So he had assumed a task 
which interested him not at all, 
but which would keep him on his 
feet. That task he must con- 
scientiously pursue, but success in 
it mattered little, provided always 
he relaxed no effort. 

Looking back over the past 
months he realised that his interest 
in it, which at first had been a 
question of mere self-coercion, was 
now a real thing. He wanted to 
succeed, partly because of his 
liking for a completed job and 
partly because the human element 
had asserted itself. Galliard was 
no longer a mathematical symbol, 
a cipher in a game, but a human 
being and Felicity’s husband, and 
Lew was something more, a bene- 
factor, a friend. 

It was the remembrance of Lew 
that convinced Leithen that a 
change had come over his world 
of thought. He had welcomed the 
North because it matched his dull 
stoicism. Here in this iron and 
icy world man was a pygmy, and 
God was all in all. Like Job he 
was abashed by the divine majesty 
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and could put his face in the dust. 
It was the temper in which he 
wished to pass out of life. He 
asked for nothing—‘ nut in the 
husk, nor dawn in the dusk, nor 
life beyond death.” He had 
already had more than his deserts ! 
and what Omnipotence proposed 
to do with him was the business of 
Omnipotence ; he was too sick and 
weary to dream or hope. He lay 
passive in all-potent hands. 

Now there suddenly broke in on 
him like a sunrise a sense of God’s 
mercy. Deeper than the fore- 
ordination of things lay a great 
mercifulness.... Out of the 
cruel North most of the birds had 
flown south from ancient instinct, 
and would return to keep the wheel 
of life moving. Merciful! But 
some remained, snatching safety 
by cunning ways from the winter 
of death. Merciful! Under the 
fetters of ice and snow there were 
little animals lying snug in holes, 
and fish under the frozen streams, 
and bears asleep in their lie-ups, 
and moose stamping out their 
yards, and caribou rooting for 
their grey moss. Merciful! And 
human beings, men, women, and 
children, fending off winter and 
sustaining life by an instinct old as 
that of the migrating birds. Lew 
nursing like a child one whom he 
had known less than a week—the 
Hares stolidly doing their jobs, as 
well fitted as Lew for his harsh 
world — Johnny tormented by 
anxiety for his brother, but un- 
complainingly sticking to the main 
road of his duty. . .. Surely, 
surely, behind the reign of law and 
the coercion of power there was a 
deep purpose of mercy. 

The thought induced in Leithen 
a tenderness to which he had been 
long a stranger. He had put life 


away from him, and it had come 
back to him in a final reconciliation. 
He had always hoped to die in 
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April weather when the surge of 
returning life would be a kind 
of earnest of immortality. Now, 
when presently death came to him 
it would be like dying in the spring. 


That night he spoke of plans. 
The laborious days had brought 
his bodily strength very low, but 
some dregs of energy had been 
stirring in his mind. His breath 
troubled him sorely, and his voice 
had failed, so that Lew had to 
come close to hear him. 

**T cannot live long,” he said. 

Lew received the news with a 
stony, poker face. 

“Something must be settled 
about Galliard,” he went on. 
““You know I came here to find 
him. I know his wife and his 
friends, and I wanted a job to 
carry me on to the end. ... We 
must get him back to his own 
people.” 

“And who might they be?” 
Lew asked. 

“His wife. ... His business 
associates. He has made a big 
place for himself in New York.” 

“He didn’t talk like that. I 
never heard him mention ’em. He 
hasn’t been thinking much of any- 
thing except his old-time French 
forebears, especially them as went 
North.” 

“You went to Clairefontaine 
with him ?” 

“Yeah. I wasn’t supposed to 
tell, but you’ve been there and 
you’ve guessed it. It was like 
coming home for him, and yet not 
coming home. We went to a nice 
place up the stream, and he sat 
down and grat. Looked like it had 
once been his home, but that his 
home had shifted and he’d still to 
find it. After that he was in a 
kind of fever—all the way to the 
Arctic and then on here. He 
found that his brother and his 
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uncle had died up there by the 
Ghost River.” 

“IT know. I saw the graves.” 

Lew’s eyes opened. ‘“ You and 
Johnny went there? You stuck 
mighty close to our trail... . 
Well, up to then Galliard had been 
the daft one. I could get no sense 
out of him, and most of the time 
he’d sit dreaming like an old squaw 
by the fire. After Fort Bannerman 
it was my turn. I don’t rightly 
remember anything he said after 
that, for I wasn’t worrying about 
him, only about myself and that 
damned Sick Heart. ... What 
was he like when you found him ? ” 

**He was an ill man, but his 
body was mending. His mind— 
well, he’d been lost for three days 
and had the horrors on him. But 
I won’t say he was cured. You 
can have the terror of the North 
on you and still be under its 
spell.” 

“‘That’sso. It’s the worst kind.” 

** He kept crying out for you. It 
looks as though you were the only 
one that could release him. Your 
madness mastered his, and now 
that you are sane again he might 
catch the infection of your sanity.” 

Lew pondered. “It might be,” 
he said shortly. 

** Well, I'm going out, and it’s 
for you to finish the job. You 
must get him down-country and 
back to his friends. I’ve written 
out the details and left them with 
Johnny. You must promise, so 
that I can die with an easy mind.” 

For a little Lew did not speak. 

*“You’re not going to die,” he 
said fiercely. 

“The best authorities in the 
world have told me that I haven’t 
the ghost of a chance.” 

**They’re wrong, and by God 
we'll prove them wrong!” The 
blue eyes had a frosty sternness. 

** Promise me, anyhow. Promise 
that you'll see Galliard back among 
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his friends. You could get him 
out, even in winter ?” 

“Yeah. We can get a dog-team 
from the Hares’ camp if he isn’t 
fit for the trail. And once at Fort 
Bannerman we can send word to 
Edmonton for a ’plane.... If 
it’s to do you any good I promise 
to plant the feller back where he 
belongs. But you’ve got to take 
count of one thing. He must be 
cured right here in the bush. If 
he isn’t cured before he goes out 
he’ll never be cured. It’s only the 
North can mend what the North 
breaks.” 


Next day Leithen collapsed 
utterly, for the strength went 
from his legs, and his difficult 
breathing became almost suffoca- 
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the lungs with air, to a 


healthy man an unconscious func- 
tion, had become for him a 
desperate enterprise where every 
moment brought the terror of 
failure. He felt every part of his 
decrepit frame involved, not lungs 
and larynx only but every muscle 
and nerve from his brain to his 
feet, the combined effort of all 
that was left of him to feed the 
dying fires of life. A rough sledge 
was made, and Lew and the Hare 
dragged him laboriously through 
the drifts. Fortunately they had 
reached the wind-swept ridges 
where the going was easier. 
Twenty-four hours later there was 
delivered at Johnny’s camp a man 
who looked to be in the very 
article of death. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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MANSIONS OF THE BLEST. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


How beautiful they stand now, 
in the advertisements of memory, 
those far from stately homes which 
once were ours, somewhere in the 
back of beyond, in which, more is 
the pity, we are never likely to 
dwell again. We cursed them once 
upon a time, good and hearty, 
and wished ourselves six thousand 
miles away from them, and per- 
haps, in the final upheaval of our 
going, we did not regret them 
very much or know our own 
blessedness. 

But now, when others’ pictures 
and curtains hang in them, when 
other servants gossip in their 
messuage, when dogs—not ours, 
alas !—gallop over their lawns, we 
know what we have lost. And 
now, too, through the fog of war, 
when home is half a Nissen or a 
leaking tent, when for the duration 
there is no more Marseilles, when 
*‘Moss-bross’ is the nearest we 
can get to Simon Artz, when 
Suez and Aden, Port Sudan and 
Colombo are as unattainable as 
the Mountains of the Moon, they 
seem to shine, serene and lovely 
and peaceful as once they did when 
we sat on the lawn on some long 
evening after polo or a day’s 
shooting and saw them, through a 
glass darkly, as homes indeed. 

One, of all those in Burma in 
which I sojourned, heads memory’s 
parade ; not that little malodorous 
meatsafe of a house in Wakéma 
with its wire-mesh mosquito doors 
and windows, which had such a 
bog of a garden before it and 
behind that the snipe used to drop 
in at dusk and dawn to feed under 
the dining-room windows; not 
that slightly less boggy garden in 


Henzada, where waterhens made 
such blood-curdling noises in the 
bamboo fence, and when I last 
saw it there was apron-wire across 
the lawn to keep off rebels; not 
that queer new stately white house 
(better leave it unnamed, for 
others use it now) round which 
jumps took the place of the 
flower-beds in more sophisticated 
gardens; where night after night 
we went out to adjust the horses’ 
hoods and linen night-shirts that 
they might not be eaten alive 
before the morning; where we 
went to bed with a loaded shot-gun 
to repel the starving cows which 
someone used to let in at night to 
raven on the lawn and the rose- 
bushes; a house in which some 
queer ghost of depression lurked 
almost visibly on the stairs, and 
we slept at night with a light full 
on on the landing. 

No, those were houses which 
even an auctioneer might have 
jibbed at describing as ‘desirable 
residences.’ But two others, and 
one in particular which harboured 
us for two busy years, stand 
out now as oases in the desert 
of our pilgrimage. Two years 
out of eighteen? Can it be really 
possible that we halted anywhere 
as long as that ? 

Both, I remember, had some- 
thing in common: a generous 
frontage on one of the noblest 
rivers in the world and a back- 
ground, across the river, of hills 
which we knew to be almost 
untrodden. Both had a com- 
pound which gave space to man 
and beast: to both year by year 
came an endless variety of so- 
journers. In both, perhaps, the 
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beauty of their setting was height- 
ened by the cramped, squalid, 
disease-ridden towns on which 


II. 


Prome, or ‘ Pyi,’ as they call it 
still all over Burma, was my 
first oasis. The house was a great 
dark wooden barrack, set on a 
tiny spur of cliff which jutted 
out over the Irawaddy. Who- 
ever had built it had chosen the 
one site in all that town for the 
D.C.’s house, and planted it, 
moreover, only a hundred yards 
or so from his court-room. No 
Judge of Appeal in the world 
ever went a nobler progress from 
his chambers on a sunny morning, 
with five shining miles of river to 
take his mind off the frailties of 
man. Yet when I first saw that 
dark house, with the ripe odour 
of two thousand bats coming from 
the roof, and almost as many 
flying-foxes hanging like monstrous 
fruits from the tops of the tall 
banyan trees that fringed it, I found 
myself wondering how any woman 
could bring herself to live in it. 

My predecessor, a patriarch of 
the old school, had had no such 
scruples. He had lived there 
equably for years with his wives 
and his daughters’ daughters, a 
sprinkling of in-laws, and some 
‘cousin - sisters - three - wombs - 
removed, as the Burmese call 
them. There were, they told me, 
seventeen women and children in 
that six-roomed house, and, when 
I first went round it, I could well 
believe it. With the pioneer 
instinct of the young, I demanded 
a chain-gang from the jail to 
‘clear the jungle’ in the garden, 
and top some of the trees where 
the flying-foxes hung most thickly. 


they so firmly turned their backs. 
But there, I think, the likeness 
ceased. 


They arrived when I was out; 
when I returned, I found they 
had waited politely to ask what 
I wanted done with the dead calf 
which they had disinterred from 
a bed of nettles and bottles. They 
had, alas! in the meantime, 
without waiting and despite their 
leg-irons, scaled and ruined for 
ever two magnificent gold-mohur 
trees, whose truncated arms were 
to reproach me for the next 
two years. The foxes had merely 
retreated, squealing and indignant, 
to the tallest trees which overhung 
the main road past the house, and 
which we could not fell without 
putting out of action the road as 
well as our hard-won telegraph 
and electric light wires. 

And there, as far as we were 
concerned, they stood their ground, 
despite weekly persecution, for two 
long years. I shot them in season 
and out of season, as their heavy 
dark shapes winged out across the 
river at dusk. I hated myself for 
doing so, and tried vainly to 


_ imagine that I was on a marsh at 


flight-time and that they were 
duck. My sweeper ate them with- 
out concern, or sold them for two 
annas apiece in the bazaar, where 
someone apparently considered 
them a delicacy. 

But the more we shot, the 
faster they seemed to breed; and 
morning after morning the obscene 
shriekings and gibberings of their 
returning hordes tore their way 
into our dreams above the flutter 
and scuffle of the house-bats over- 
head. 
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But it was a likable abode, as 
they go in Burma, that fetid 
house with its sunny garden beside 
the river: as a training school for 
Eastern administration the district 
of which it formed the centre had 
few rivals. For it lay half in the 
dry zone and half at the head of 
the crime-ridden delta, so that you 
had in miniature every problem 
of drought and flood, famine and 
pestilence, solitude and _  over- 
population, poverty and riches 
within fifty miles. 

We never knew from day to day 
what was going to turn up, from 
a riot to a race-meeting or a 
Royal Commission ; or whom we 
should have to deal with next, 
from a Governor on progress or a 
bishop or a globe-trotting peer of 
the realm, down to vagrom men 
from the Farther East who lived 
even more patently by their wits. 

There seemed, in fact, always to 
be something or someone needing 
succour: one day it would be a 
bull-calf with the colic (and half 
the village squatting round it in 
awed silence waiting for the D.C. 
to supply the healing touch); the 
next it would be a whole family 
in its gala clothes massed on the 
lawn in the hopes that the D.C. 
would ‘ tamper justice with mercy ’ 
and spare its main bread-winner 
from the jail that was so justly 
his due ; or it might be one’s own 
butler moribund with plague thirty 
miles from anywhere, or a circus 
bankrupt after a disastrous tour 
in the dry zone, or a prima donna 
stuck fast in a steamer on an 
unnamed shoal just when we had 
a dinner-party gathered to do her 
honour. 

Thus we found ourselves living 
from day to day in a whirl of 
queer and urgent problems, which 
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often demanded queerer solutions. 
I cannot remember how or whether 
we cured the buil-calf, but a 
beer-bottle entered into it, and he 
had, at any rate, youth on his 
side. For the Metropolitan, we 
packed the tiny church to its 
capacity with men from the forests 
and the rice-mills and military 
police, in store suits and uniforms 
some of which had not seen the 
inside of a church for years. The 
Metropolitan cast his eye over 
the sweating, crowded, uneasy pews 
and took as his text— 

““O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come ?” 

Most of the vipers stayed away 
from then on till next November, 
when Herself, spurred on by inter- 
district rivalry for Poppy Day 
collections, and by means of a 
heart-to-heart appeal at the very 
bar of the Club, cajoled the entire 
European and semi-European com- 
munity, male and female, into 
attending a brief Armistice Day 
service. This time our professional 
chaplain was several days’ journey 
up the river, so it fell to the D.C. 
to do what was locally known as 
‘ budli for the padre.’ 

There may have been a mis- 
calculation or, more likely, some- 
one’s watch was wrong, but, 
believe it or not, we had finished 
all the prayers laid down and 
rur completely dry seven minutes 
before the gun went for the official 
opening of the Silence. Our padre 
would have gagged unhesitatingly, 
but it was not mine to reason 
how, at any rate, when standing 
to attention. Newspapers have 
assured me that those two minutes 
in Whitehall, at the heart of the 
Empire, can seem as big as years. 
Prolong them, on the outskirts 
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of it, to nine, with no sound but 
the derisive chuckle of a crow 
outside, a distant gargle from 
the durwan-cum-sexton, and the 
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sweat rattling off your forehead 
on to the pew-rail, and their 
poignancy, believe me, can be 
exceptional. 


IV. 


Our race-meeting was really an 
attempt to revive the old glories 
of the dry zone, when there were 
soldiers in the land and ponies 
galore. We cleared the thorns 
off the parched fairway and the 
cows out of the paddock, shored 
up the rickety grand-stand, and 
painted what remained of the 
rails. We also, finding that certain 
of our clerks were making a book 
on the meeting, hurriedly checked 
the Treasury balance to make 
sure that none of it had been 
borrowed to finance the revival. 

That was about all we could 
do. The rest devolved mainly 
on the Municipal Committee, who 
blossomed out as stewards almost 
to a man and for once were not 
divided. All one body they, with 
lily-white topees, large cheroots, 
giant rosettes and specially marked 
race-cards, and each counsellor 
seemed determined to ensure 
that there was no _ nonsense 
and that his fancies ran true 
to form. 

So engrossed were they with 
this high office that most of the 
hackwork of stewardship devolved 
on the ‘ Stipe,’ as he was called— 
a red-faced ex-cavalryman from 
the Rangoon Turf Club, who had 
done the handicapping and was 
now in our midst to watch its 
results. 

“What exactly is your job 
now ?” I inquired as we pushed 
our way into the enclosure through 
the crowd, voluble and _ gaily 
dressed as only a Burmese crowd 
can be, all of them, man, woman, 
or child, prepared to have a gamble 


up to the limit of their credit 
and beyond. 

“Well,” said the Stipe, ‘‘ you 
have to be a good mixer and a 
bit of a metaphysician in my 
job. I keep an eye on the tote 
and the weighing-in, all the officials 
and the running, and the money 
in the ring. I then lay off that 
by what I’ve heard about the 
owners’ intentions, the ponies’ 
pasts, the jockeys’ habits, and 
each trainer’s previous convictions 
or career, not forgetting such things 
as shoeing-pricks and the bit they 
rode it in last time out!” 

“Tt sounds tricky,” I said. 
“I don’t imagine it'll be much 
use having a bet today.” 

“Tf I were you,” said my 
friend Charles Wilmot suddenly, 
“Td go and ask that Burmese 
fairy in the tote what ticket she 
advises. She won’t let the D.C. 
down, and she’s so often right, 
bless her little heart!” 

During the parade before the 
second race our Stipe disappeared 
quietly in the wake of a small 
dun mare (let us call her Ava 
Belle), whose trainer was dis- 
covered a few moments later in 
a remote corner of the saddling 
enclosure applying a packet of 
powder to the mare’s tongue. 

It is, I suppose, the duty of 
Stipes to be suspicious. My only 
silk handkerchief was at once 
borrowed to take a swab of the 
mare’s throat. I never saw it 
again, but was told, weeks later, 
that it had contained, on analysis, 
neither aspirin nor Seidlitz, but 
cocaine leavened with saliva and 
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dhoob-grass. At the time both 
owner and trainer kept insisting 
volubly to me that Captain B.’s 
suspicions were alagd, that they 
had simply been ‘ sweetening’ the 
mare before the race and putting 
@ final polish on her training. 

Ava Belle, however, went out 
after much argument under a 
distinct cloud and finished second, 
both she and her jockey in a state 
of great distress. But to this day 
I doubt if anyone except her 
trainer can say for certain whether 
her condition was due to cocaine 


Two Royal Commissions de- 
scended on Prome in our time. 
They came to us not with a pur- 
pose but only as passage migrants, 
exchanging their special steamer 
for their special night-train to 
Rangoon. Our task it was to 
greet them, dine them or wine 
them, if desired, answer their 
questions, and pass them on, with 
their mountains of baggage, in 
good order. 

The first Commission, whose 
function was to make the wastes 
of India blossom as the rose, was 
not interested in us; for we lay 
midway between the gram and 
wheat and sessamum of the dry 
zone and the heavy rice-producing 
soils of the delta. The marquess, 
who was its Chairman, however, 
wanted an afternoon’s snipe-shoot- 
ing, and one of the Government 
House A.D.C.’s, knowing Prome 
of old and sublimely unconscious 
of the accident of seasons, wired 
to us to ‘ lay it on.’ 

The marshes that lay beyond 
the Nawin River were wont to 
swarm with snipe from mid-August 
to October, but it was now 
November, and a torrid afternoon’s 
reconnaissance from end to end 


or lack of training, and whether 
she had been ‘sweetened’ to win 
or lose. Everyone else indeed, 
except the Stipe who was paid 
to make himself a nuisance, and 
myself, clearly felt that, at a 
catch-as-catch-can meeting, such 
futile insistence on the Queensberry 
rules was in rather bad form, 
especially with a pony which, as 
the books showed, had been 
heavily backed by the starter, 
two stewards, the clerk of the 
scales, the timekeeper, and the 
judge (each way). 


of them revealed no living thing 
except a small hamadryad which 
lay sleeping in a baked hoof-print, 
and chased us viciously when 
disturbed. 

“What the devil am I to tell 
’em ?” I asked Charles Wilmot 
as, black with sweat, we turned 
at last for home. “I promised 
old Harold I’d lay on a shoot, 
and there isn’t another place I 
know of within ten miles !” 

** Tell ’em,”’ said Charles Wilmot 
calmly, “that there’s been no 
rain for five weeks and that none 
is expected till next May. They’re 
supposed to be agriculturists, aren’t 
they, on the rural uplift tack ? 
That'll give ’em something to 
think about! Tell ’°em any ruddy 
snipe that tried to feed here would 
have a beak like a curlew in two 
seconds, or snapped off as short 
as a carrot. Then offer ’°em a 
flying-fox drive over your house. 
There’s nothing else near here to 
shoot !” 

While these explanations and 
alternatives were winging their 
way over the wires to Government 
House in Mandalay, Providence 
stepped in.. She sent us forty- 
eight hours of the heaviest rain 
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which even Burma can produce, 
weather in which, in Flurry Knox’s 
immortal words, ‘‘ you wouldn’t 
meet a Christian out - of - doors 
unless it was a snipe or a dis- 
pensary doctor.” 

When the steamer arrived, the 
Chairman looked at the sodden 
flooded landscape and the sheets 
of rain without, and decided to 
spend the afternoon on board. 
Whatever he may have thought 
about Prome being in the dry zone 
he kept to himself. 

It was an hour or so after dark 
when the special train lumbered 
in. Wan with social intercourse, 
we edged it as near the steamer 
as we could, but the river had 
long since fallen to its cold-weather 
level, and, despite the rain, the 
Royal siding and the steamer 
were separated by a butter-slide 
two hundred and fifty yards long. 
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Up that dolorous path I put 
forth in the streaming dark with 
the Chairman on one arm and his 
Principal Private Secretary on the 
other, under umbrellas hurriedly 
borrowed from my sweeper and 
my cook. We slithered and slid, 
we stumbled and recoiled and 
bumped one another and got our 
umbrellas inextricably locked, but 
somehow at last we were beyond 
the vertical quagmire which had 
replaced the usual steps. I hoisted 
the lady ungallantly up the side 
of the train, but the marquess 
found time for one last word. 

“This is the place, they tell 
me,” he said, drawing his shoe 
like a cork from the mud, “ where 
the ground’s so hard that all the 
snipe have beaks like curlews !” 

I slammed the special saloon 
door on them both for ever, and 
went back to fetch the others. 


vi. 


The second Commission was one 
preoccupied with the Shape of 
Things to Come. Prome lay for 
them at the uttermost end of 
their long tour, and it was May. 
They had no wish for snipe- 
shooting or garden parties or civic 
receptions. We were, in fact, to 
them neither here nor there. We 
were just a milestone on their 
pilgrimage. ‘“‘ What the deuce am 
I to do this time, Charles?” I 
asked my mentor. 

“Tf I were you,” said Charles 
Wilmot, “I'd take him up the 
hill and show him our view. 
(He’ll probably need a spot of 
exercise after three days on the 
launch.) Then when he’s drunk 
his fill of that, show him our main 
drain. Both are unique, the 
latter especially. It’s wanted re- 
grading for seventeen years, and 
it’s more than high time the 


Municipality did something about 
it. I can barely live in my house 
as it is. But I doubt if anything 
less than a Royal Commission is 
likely to get a move on them!... 

“Then stand him a drink at 
your house. He’ll need it. ... 
Either that or put the whole 
place out of bounds for plague, 
and keep ’em on the launch till 
their train goes.” 

“But is there any plague at 
the moment ?”’ I asked. I had 
been too busy to read the medical 
reports for days. 

“Sure to be,” said Charles 
genially, “and/or smallpox and/or 
cholera. It’s a safe bet.” 

The Commission arrived, heavy 
with afternoon slumber, shook 
hands all round, and retired to its 
cabins. Only the Chairman wished 
for exercise. I led him along the 
red carpet up the avenue of pot- 
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plants to my car, and in due time 
to our local hillock. There came 
at length the moment when I 
managed to park him, flushed with 
exercise, on the edge of our main 
drain. Rome’s historic Cloaca 
Maxima had, believe me, nothing 
on ours that day. 

“This, sir,’ I said earnestly, 
“is our most urgent problem of 
local government. It’s been trying 
to run uphill for years, but no 
Committee has ever had _ the 
majority, or the money, or the 
energy to get the regrading 
through.” 

The Chairman hurriedly reseated 
himself in the car and turned to 
me. There was that in his eye 
—that world-famous ‘ I-put-it-to- 
you’ eye—before which judges 
and King’s counsel, witnesses and 
rogues galore had quailed for years. 

“But don’t you get epidemic 
diseases here ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I said; ‘‘ we’ve 
either plague, cholera, or smallpox 
endemic most of the year.” I was 
none too sure what ‘endemic’ 
meant, but it sounded well. 

The Chairman had his drink, 
but declined firmly to partake of 
a meal grown or prepared in such 
surroundings. The rest of the 
Commission, who had not ex- 
perienced the drain, had no such 
scruples. Never before had our 
dark old warren of a house har- 
boured so brilliant a party; it 
was like having all the court- 
cards in one hand. They for their 
part assured us with glad cries 
that nowhere else in India had they 
ever sat at meat beneath a real old- 
fashioned punkah. The rest of 
us, from the Sessions Judge down- 
wards, did our best to look like 
the outposts of Empire. 

I left the party at its wine and 
hurried down to see the Chairman 
on to the train. I found him in 
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the avenue of pot-plants declining 
to let himself be garlanded by the 
Municipal President, a Madrassi 
Brahmin doctor, who had done 
his best for years in Prome and 
had only lately taken office. 

“Dr Brahuspathy,” said the 
Chairman, turning that world- 
famous eye full on him, “I was 
looking tonight at your main 
drain. If that sort of thing was 
allowed to occur in England, you 
know, someone. . .” 

Poor little Dr Brahuspathy, his 
eyes suffused behind his meek gold 
spectacles, the garland waggled 
in his nerveless hand. Was his 
reward to be ten years’ penal 
servitude and not the Rao Bahadur 
he had craved ? 

But the sentence was never 
pronounced. Down the road neck 
and neck, and whooping as they 
ran, came the Vice-Chairman and 
the Deputy Secretary of the Com- 
mission. Once they may have 
been pillars of Whitehall, but now 
for a moment the glamour of the 
East had caught them. They 
were in that condition, in the 
hinder parts of Empire so fleeting 
and so rare, which we describe as 
** wouldn’t - call - the - King - my - 
uncle.” 

They hurdled over the pot- 
plants, slapped me on the back, 
beamed on the Doctor, and van- 
ished, still neck and neck, down 
the red carpet towards the 
steamer. 

The Chairman sighed, then bowed 
his head to the garland, shook 
hands all round, and in silence 
ascended to his special saloon. 

The Prome main drain, it may 
perhaps be added in parenthesis, 
still needs regrading, but I like 
to think that it influenced, how- 
ever slightly, some of the Com- 
mission’s views on the Separation 
of Burma. 
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So for two years it went on, that 
queer kaleidoscope of transitory 
life: a few days out in tents or 
rickety bamboo rest-houses or 
some dak-bungalow as homely as 
a hencoop, then back once more 
to that spacious old house and 
garden with its upside-down fes- 
toons of foxes chittering and sleep- 
ing on their tree-tops in the sun. 
Two Frenchmen arrived one day 
in a tiny Citroen car which they 
were endeavouring to drive from 
Hongkong to, of all places, Paris. 
They had somehow manhandled 
it through the Dawnas into Tenas- 
serim, and now proposed to cross 
the Arakan yoma by the old 
military road into Sandoway, which 
had long since fallen into disuse. 
Their kit seemed to consist of a 
rifle, a frying-pan, and two small 
suitcases of exquisitely pressed 
uniforms, but, in a@ moment of 
expansion, we supplemented this 
with some tinned stores and the 
loan of an elephant. The latter 
really belonged to the Government 
of India and was not ours to lend, 
but he found himself, much against 
his will, towing the Citroen in 
bottom gear along the zigzag 
track which climbs for sixteen 
miles up the eastern face of the 
yoma. The telegraph master in- 
sists that he has never been the 
same elephant since; but I have 
documentary evidence to the con- 
trary. It is addressed to me as 
“Mr S. Esquire,” and begins— 

“Dear Monsieur,—Excuse me 
for the paper and for the English 
I write. ... I have to tell you 
something about the elephant 
because I do not want you to 
believe we have used this animal 
so hardly that after he got ill. He 
is now in good condition and was 
never weak. That is the story 


imagined by the sub-inspector. 
This good gentleman did not want 
to help us, so he ordered to the 
elephant master to tell us that 
the elephant got ill at his back leg. 
.. » Never mind! I think with 
my coolies I can cross the hills 
but after a long time. Nothing 
is impossible. Mes hommages 
respectueux & Madame.”’ 

All the elephant’s privations 
were, however, in vain. Ten miles 
after he had broken down, the 
Citroen side-slipped over a hairpin 
bend and spent the next six 
weeks recuperating and awaiting 
a new front axle from Rangoon. 
It took just fifty-three days to 
accomplish the 110 miles _ to 
Taungup on the Sandoway side. 
Once again someone had discovered 
what it was to try to hustle the 
East. 

We for our part had long since 
given up any attempt to do so. 
We had learnt our lesson in the 
early days, at an Anglo-Vernacular 
school prize-giving. I had care- 
fully prepared a speech full of 
meaty advice to the prize-winners 
and a word of consolation to the 
unsuccessful, which wound up 
with a quotation from Henry 
Newbolt (the seventh standard 
had been studying him that term)— 


“To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless 
eyes ; 
To count the life of battle good 
And dear the land that gave you 
birth...” 


At his special request I gave the 
headmaster a copy of the speech, 
not knowing that he eked out a 
meagre income by journalism. 

A week later the following ap- 
peared in the ‘ Rangoon Gazette’ : 
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“* After the prize-giving the Deputy 


Commissioner in a few well-chosen. 


words advised the boys to strike 
their foes down and set the prize 
above the cause.” 

We learnt that lesson again 
when a world-famous prima donna, 
complete with secretary and 
pianist, came to dine on her way 
down from Mandalay to Rangoon. 
On this occasion we mobilised all 
our resources to do her honour, 
gave the cook twenty rupees and 
a bottle of sherry for the trifle, 
hired the largest taxi-cab in Prome, 
and invited the Sessions Judge, 
the Forest Officer, and the Colonel 
of a British regiment which hap- 
pened to be ‘flag - marching’ 
through the dry zone. 

At 6 P.M. we were told that the 
prima donna’s' steamer was 
stranded sine die forty miles up 
the river. We countermanded 
the taxi and bade the Colonel 
bring three more of his officers to 
help consume the feast. 

At 6.30 P.M. we were told that 
the cook, possibly from chagrin, 
had retired to bed with ‘ fever.’ 
We thanked our stars that the 
prima donna was not coming; 
for the cook’s ‘maty,’ to whom 
his torch had been handed on, was 
a shining example of the Chester- 
tonian paradox, that if a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth 
doing badly. 

At 7.30 p.m. the pianist arrived, 
and asked rather plaintively why 
no one had come down to meet 
them. We sent messengers flying 
into the night to countermand the 
other officers and reprocure the 
taxi-cab. 

Dinner on the whole, however, 
passed off very peacefully: the 
fish was hilsa, the goat tasted 
almost like mutton, the asparagus 
was authentic, albeit out of a 
tin. The Sessions Judge’s famous 
delay-action cocktail, based on 
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absinthe and orange curacao, 
which had so often chloroformed 
the unwary about forty minutes 
after they had accepted it, had 
been suitably bowdlerised for the 
occasion; the Forest Officer had 
had just enough to make him 
sparkle and no more; the Colonel 
was in his best form, and discussed 
Bach and Australia with the 
pianist and the secretary. 

We others fell under the spell 
of the deep-toned golden voice 
which had charmed so many 
millions, and which now dwelt 
with such feeling on the thrill 
and the adventure of married life 
in the solitudes of Empire. Swamy 
the butler’s white cotton gloves, 
which he only wore on great occa- 
sions, had for once, miraculously, 
not yet split, though occasional 
bursts of sesquipedalian Tamil, like 
distant machine-gun fire from the 
pantry, assured us that he and the 
maty were coping furiously with 
crises at which we could only 
guess. 

Then in came the crown of their 
endeavours, the trifle. It reeked 
of alcohol; for, as we heard later, 
the cook had taken the sherry 
to bed with him as a febrifuge 
and the maty had had to fall 
back on rum. It was in a white 
enamel bowl, on the rim of which 
in very large letters was engraved 
the one word ‘DOG.’ To make 
assurance double sure, under it, 
snuffling with excitement, gam- 
bolled and leaped the peerless 
Island Delilah, our bull-terrier, 
convinced that the moment for 
which she had been waiting all the 
the evening had at last arrived. 

Our guest’s deep-toned voice 
faltered for an instant as Swamy 
bent over her with the dish. It 
may have been my imagination, 
but even the trifle was trembling 
a little when it met the mistress’s 
eye. 
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Viti, 


Somehow more than one memory 
of that mansion of the blest is 
bound up with a dinner-party : 
that very sticky one on Christmas 
Night to which we invited the 
whole station, but which was so 
providentially foreclosed by a fire 
at the Madrassi chapel. We 
heard later that the unemployed 
cooks and butlers of the station 
had gathered to ‘ drink, pray, and 
sing to their Creator,’ and had 
accidentally set fire to the ‘ paper 
streamers’ which decorated the 
chapel. We saved most of it, 
but our evening clothes never 
recovered. 

Then there was that burra burra 
khana, if ever there was one, 
when our house was more or less 
borrowed to entertain a Governor 
on progress down the river. We 
had been straightly charged to 
procure ‘300 lb. of ice, 20 viss of 
fish, 10 gallons of milk, and 4-5 
large chickens or capons ”’ locally. 
I passed this on verbatim to 
U Maung Ba, my police super- 
intendent. Entering a_ police- 
station with him a few days 
later, I found the floor covered 
with live chickens, their legs tied 
together, in clusters of three. 

“What the devil are these 
doing ?” I asked. 

“Oh, those 45 large chickens 
for the Commissioner,” he said 
easily. ‘I told my police-station 
officers to send in 200. We ought 
to be able to choose 45 good ones !” 


The fish arrived in even greater 
profusion. On the morning of 
the party three taxi-cabs drove 
up to our front-door loaded to 
their hoods with the entire fish 
supply of the Prome and Shwe- 
daung bazaars, which catered, in 
those days, for some 37,000 
souls. 

The fish were paraded in bat- 
talions in the sun, each after its 
kind—Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and others we could not 
name—while down in the bazaar 
the clamour of the defrauded 
housewives grew louder and louder. 
The ‘ Commissioner’s memsahib’s ’ 
cook, a grey-bearded old Mugh 
with the manners of a General, 
walked down the ranks, and re- 
jected them all very finally as 
‘not Lat-sahib’s fish.’ After the 
affair of the chickens and the ice, 
he was determined to make his 
own arrangements on a suitable 
commission basis. 

Heaven knows what would have 
happened if the Governor’s launch 
had not at that moment hove in 
sight: there might have been a 
riot in the bazaar or I might 
have burst a blood-vessel in the 
garden. We rushed off to change, 
leaving the fish question to a 
committee composed of the taxi- 
drivers, the Commissioner’s steno- 
grapher, my butler, and the Mugh. 
I do not know what passed between 
them, but I was told later the 
matter had been ‘ arranged.’ 


rx. 


Whenever Prome got too hot, 
or social cares oppressed us, there 
was always plenty to do ‘ outside.’ 
East lay the great teak forests 
of the Nawin reserve, full of wild 


game from elephants or bison 
downwards, though, to be sure, 
the only trophy we ourselves ever 
brought back from their fastnesses 
was two years of quartan ague. 
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North lay a line of sparsely wooded 
hills in which lurked thamin, the 
rare and beautiful brow-antlered 
deer of the dry zone. South, down 
the many -twinkling river, lay 
half a score of unharried lakes 
and backwaters of the Irawaddy, 
swarming with birds of every 
kind; and everywhere, ten miles 
in from the railway or the road, 
were tiny villages which knew no 
crime and paid their taxes and 
lived a life as simple and primitive 
as any in the Old Testament. 

But more and more, as the hot 
weather drew on, we found our- 
selves lifting our eyes to the 
great hills across the river, the 
yoma which runs from Bassein 
to Mount Victoria and cuts off 
Arakan from the rest of Burma. 
They had a bad name, for the 
rainfall on their western flanks 
was not far off 300 inches. There 
were no villages in them and, men 
said, far too many leeches and 
tigers. Apart from the old cart- 
track from Padaung, by which 
our armies had marched aforetime 
to and from Sandoway, they had 
no roads at all. They were perhaps 
hills of Philistia, but real hills and 
as little known as any in Burma. 

So year after year in April, 
as our predecessors had done, we 
found ourselves squaring our con- 
sciences and making some excuse 
to leave the Wilderness of Sin, as 
Charles Wilmot called it, and 
spend a week or so in the lonely 
little resthouse which perched 3000 
feet up at the top of the main 
ridge. Here we should see no 
enemy of the administration and 
precious little work except the 
‘arrears’ we brought with us, 
but that mattered nothing to us. 
We would stop the day on the river 
bank at Padaung, where you 
could sit at your ease in the rest- 
house and look over a mile of 
sparkling river and white-hot sand 
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at terns and skimmers flickering 
over their nesting-grounds. Then 
ten miles across the sunbaked 
plain, and as dusk drew on, we 
would commence the long plod 
up the parched and barren flank 
of the mountain, up and up past 
blasted rocks and fire - riven 
bamboo, past the one tiny fly- 
infested pool, up and up with 
the dusty anxious bullocks being 
whacked like carpets round bend 
after bend till, at last, we could 
look down on the haze of smoke 
and heat which hung over the bony 
ridges below us. 

Then about 10 P.M. we would 
bivouac in what was left of a 
tumble-down zayat, with the moon 
rising and no sound anywhere 
but the cry of a nightjar, ‘ tuck, 
tuck, tuck,’ and then the long 
mocking sound of a stone skidding 
over ice—no sound thereafter but 
the occasional rumbling grunt of 
the bullocks at their cud and the 
cartman’s snore. 

Tea in the starlight at 1.30 a.m. 
would be not so much breakfast 
as a hideous survival of supper, 
before we yoked up again and 
took the road. What fools we 
seemed to ourselves that first time, 
when surely all the birds and the 
game must be clinging to the last 
remnant of the foot-hill streams 
below, not to this fire-blasted 
steep and what lay above it. 
Then three hours of steady plod- 
ding with no sound but the creak 
of yoke and wheels and the quiet 
remonstrant “‘ Nnn-wwwaaa!’”’ of 
the cartman to his humble, anxious, 
straining team; then suddenly, 
before we knew it, day; but a 
new day, with ethereal dew on 
green bamboo and new birds 
singing in the cool of a leisurely 
dawn, and a sun whose murderous 
edge and pace had somehow been 
turned. That was a better way 
to get up to the hills than in the 
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thunder and frowst of the Scots 
Express. If there is, in this life, 
any keener foretaste of what it 
may feel like to come to Heaven’s 
gate than that long slow plod 
through the hot-weather night, 
may I be there to sample it! 
Perhaps it was this moment of 
arrival in the hills which lured 
the tobacco growers on the river 
islands to drive 200 miles into 
Arakan and back, and _ think 
themselves repaid for their cargo 
with 24 rupees. ‘‘ Yo-baw taung- 
baw tet me-e-e /”’ they would chant 
as they drove, as simply and ex- 
ultantly as the Psalmist who sang 
**T will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” 

But we, having arrived, could 
sit there in the cool resthouse 
and listen to five miles of unseen 
barbets chanting ‘piou, piou, 
piou’ all day from the depths of 
the forest, or look down like the 
Blessed Damozel over the bar of 
Heaven at Prome far below and 
think of that motley throng we 
had left behind—its murderers 
and thieves, its dacoits and revenue 
defaulters and opium smugglers, 
its fishery lessees and pawnbrokers, 
and all the Sons of Want, as the 
hymn calls them, who hoped 
Government would bless them for 
ever in their endless frailties. 
For one brief week they could 
stew, with none to stir the cauldron. 
We, we would relax and watch the 
jungle-hens or silver pheasants 
clucking round their tiny young, 
or a pair of blue-and-green-and- 
yellow broadbills building their 
nest above the stream, or a herd 
of bison taking the air on the 
hill in the afternoon, or a score 
of queer birds, kite-falcons and 
shortwings and loriquets, in the 
bamboo. Let Prome stew, we 
were in Eden as it was before the 
Fall. 

Only that uneasy instrument 
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the telephone could mar our peace, 
and that but seldom. For, at the 
best of times, it takes two to 
make a telephone call, and in 
Prome it was a major operation, 
not lightly to be undertaken, with 
operators at each end and two or 
three seconds or linesmen keeping 
touch between the two participants 
over twenty-four palpitating miles 
of wire. 

In the West, one merely said 
“Hullo” and gave a number, 
with crude simplicity. With us 
it was a mounting scale of agony 
leading gradually to a climax 
when either you established contact 
with the unseen or else the tele- 
phone went dead for the day, 
despite frantic ‘buzzing’ by all 
concerned to revive it. 

“E-eh! Ko Pu! Ko Pu! 
bene 16? Mulk Ram, sunta nah- 
een! kya hogya? Eeh! Ko Pu! 
burrasahibagya! Prome! Prome! 
yes, hullo, who you are? I said 
you are who? Eeh! Ko Pu!” 

You would, however, never have 
guessed from the stately messages 
which we sometimes received, what 
blood and toil, sweat and tears 
went in the process of giving 
birth to them. 

I was in my bath one day after 
@ morning’s shooting when a mes- 
senger banged on my door and 
said— 

** Telephone to Prome just clos- 
ing, sir! Do you wish to speak 
to memsahib?” (It was never 
on these occasions assumed that 
I had any but private messages 
to send: the public weal, in the 
eyes of the telephone staff, could 
jolly well wait.) 

“No,” I shouted, a little nettled. 
I was not prepared to run 200 
yards uphill in a towel and take 
over a receiver still warm from 
the operator and redolent of 
onions. ‘“‘ Tell him to tell her I’m 
quite well and give her my love!” 
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This message in due course 
arrived. It ran: ‘“‘From Tele- 
graph-in-Charge, Telegraph Office, 
Prome. Madame, I have the 
honour to inform you that the 
D.C. (Camp) from Nyaunggyo says 
at 10.30 a.m. by ’phone that he is 
getting sound health and love; 
I have, &c.” 

Perhaps, when all is said, that 
is why Prome lingers in the 
memory. It was one of those 
places where the East, for all its 
semi-Western trappings, simply 
would not be hustled. It is 
pleasant to remember in these 
days of social expertise that, 
when we retired to rest there, we 
were wont to hand each guest, 
with a bedroom candle, a tennis 
racquet to compete with the bats 
which blundered into the rooms. 
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We also warned them that the 
strange noises in the ceiling were 
simply our civet-cats doing scrum 
practice to keep themselves fit 
as they had done for forty years, 
and that any sudden clankings of 
chains in the first chill of dawn 
were not due to the family ghost, 
but to our Island Delilah, chained 
to her blanket on the veranda. 
She had a knack of lifting her 
chain and then dropping it sud- 
denly to call our attention to the 
fact that she was very cold and 
lonely ; and, after all, had not the 
lady that had bred her in the Isle 
of Wight put it once and for all: 
““There’s one thing about bull- 
terriers: if they once make up 
their minds to get into your bed, 
no power on earth will keep them 
out!” 
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AERE PERENNIUS—A Postscript. 


BY E. J. N. WALLIS. 


In the June and July, 1940, 
numbers of ‘Maga’ I told the 
story of General Gordon’s gunboat, 
the Bordein. In the closing passage 
I used these words, ‘“ Her story 
is done. The Bordein, ‘the cool 
of dawn and sunset,’ is now in her 
seventieth year... .” Today she 
bears the horrid designation of a 
public monument. “... This war, 
like many another great and small 
before it, will be to those who can 
keep command of the waterways 
of the world. The Bordein, riding 
at her moorings nineteen hundred 
miles up the Nile, will be in tune 
with it.” 

I spoke too soon. The Bordein 
is not only in tune with the war: 
she is in the war up to the hilt, or, 
rather, down to her lines. And 
this is how it has come about. 
When war came to the Sudan front, 
very large additional stocks of oil 
were needed for its prosecution. 
All the available storage space was 
quickly filled, but still there re- 
mained several hundred tons un- 
stored. The eye of Authority cast 
about and lighted upon the Bordein. 
Here was the ideal ‘ tanker.’ Could 
she be released from honourable 
retirement and brought back into 
even more honourable service ? 
She could, and she was. Within 
a few days she was in dry dock. 


Men set to work upon her. They 
stripped her of paddle-wheels, 


smokestack, cabins, masts, and 
woodwork. They stored them 
away carefully for replacement 


when the world shall be sane again. 
They tapped and scraped her 
flanks and keel, and found them 
sound. Then they poured barrel 
after barrel of oil into the holds 
that over half a century ago had 
been “crammed to the hatches 
with grain, ammunition, the loot 
amassed by the Turkish com- 
mander, the wives and babies of 
the crew, and a herd of goats for 
milking ” ; the holds that had so 
often been torn open by Dervish 
shells while Gordon, ‘sickened 
unto death,’ watched her in action 
through his telescope from the 
Palace roof. 

Now she lies in a place of 
safety, loaded down with the 
cargo without which modern war 
cannot be waged. All a little 
prosaic and unromantic perhaps ; 
but for all that the Bordein is 
once more on active service. A 
passive form of active service if 
you will; but she is doing her 
immensely valuable bit in the 
war against a tyrant infinitely 
more sinister than any she has 
faced before, and she likes it. 
Floreat ! 
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